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ANDREW ELLIOT, LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF THE 
PROVINCE OF NEW YORK. 


BY EUGENE DEVEREUX. 


The family of Elliot is of old border origin, dating back 
to 1490, at which time Elliot of Redheugh was chief of the 
clan of that name, from whom have descended the Elliots 
of Minto. Gilbert Elliot, the first baronet, was admitted 
to the bar of Scotland, was appointed Clerk of the Privy 
Council, raised to the bench in 1705, and became Lord 
President of the Court of Sessions, assuming the title of 
Lord Minto. The second Sir Gilbert Elliot, who married 
Helen, daughter of Sir Robert Stuart, of Allanbank, also 
became a judge, and attained the dignities of Lord Justice 
Clerk and Lord President of the Court of Sessions. 

Andrew Elliot, third son of the second Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
was born probably at “ Minto,” or perhaps in the Horse 
Wynd of Edinburgh, in November, 1728, and received his 
early education at Dalkeith School, where, as was custom- 
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ary in those days, seated on the same hard bench, the son 
of the Laird and the hind’s boy were taught the rudiments 
of education; subsequently he was sent to the famous High 
School of Edinburgh, and he mentioned the fact of his 
having left school at the age of sixteen. It was the custom 
at that time for the sons of gentle Scotch families, not des- 
tined for professional or military service, to learn a trade or 
business, and Andrew Elliot, having selected a business 
career, at the early age of eighteen years left home, and 
on August 30, 1746, was on his way to Portsmouth, from 
whence he probably sailed for his destination, Philadelphia. 
His capital consisted of about £700, advanced to him and 
placed in the hands of John Seaton, merchant, of London, 
by his father, who considered it “‘ more than many young 
men begin on, and as he is both diligent and sober, with 
patience and industry may increase his capital.” 

On September 8, 1747, he was occupying a store with a 
son of Thomas Trotter, of Edinburgh, and perhaps con- 
nected with him in business. Having entered actively into 
commercial pursuits, Mr. Seaton informed Lord Minto, 
September 1, 1748, that he should be sent a full assorted 
cargo, that he was deserving and prudent, and had already 
made successful ventures. His father, in a letter to him 
of about that date, expressed a sincere appreciation of the 
kindness of Mr. McCall, merchant, of Philadelphia, who 
appears to have acted as a second father to him after his 
settlement here. 

John Swift, in a letter to Osgood Gee, at Beckenham, in 
Kent, dated at Philadelphia, in 1749, thus writes of him: 
... “I have sent you two small kegs of pickles, the pro- 
duct of this country, &c., under the care of Mr. Elliot, a 
young gentleman that came over with me from London, 
and we have lived together these two years. If it should 
fall in your way to be acquainted with him, you will find 
him to be a sensible, modest, deserving young fellow and 
an agreeable companion. He is a son of my Lord Minto’s, 
of Scotland.” In another letter to Grosvenor Bedford he 
speaks of Andrew Elliot as an intimate friend, one for 
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whom he had a particular regard on account of several 
valuable qualities he had discovered in him. 

In his youth he enjoyed the social entertainments of the 
times, as will be seen by the fact that in 1748 he was a 
subscriber to the first Dancing Assembly given in Phila- 
delphia, and was one of the four managers of the one held 
in 1754. He was a member of the Independent Company 
of Foot in 1756, and was elected a member of the board of 
trustees of the College of Philadelphia in 1762, resigning, 
however, the same year. He was a member of the St. An- 
drew’s Society from 1750 to 1764, and of the City Council 
in 1755, which office he held for some time. 

He married, October 31, 1754, Eleanor, daughter of 
George McCall, Esq., by whom he had one child, Eleanor.’ 
His wife died May 20, 1756, and he married, in the latter 
part of 1759 or beginning of 1760, Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Plumsted, Esq., by whom he had nine children; 
only two, however, Elizabeth? and Agnes Murray,’ survived 
their parents or were married. 


1 Eleanor, daughter of Andrew Elliot and his wife Eleanor, daughter 
of George McCall, was born May, 1756. She was married first, Novem- 
ber 20, 1773, to James Jauncey, Jr., of New York, who died August 11, 
1777, and secondly to Admiral Robert Digby, by special license, in Lon- 
don, August 17, 1784. He became senior Admiral in the British navy, 
and died at an advanced age at Minterne Magna, Dorset, February 25, 
1814. 

Mrs. Digby was noted for her intelligence, vivacity, and popularity. 
She died, without issue, at Minterne House, July 28, 1830. 

? Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Andrew Elliot and his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Plumsted by his wife Rebecca Kearny, was born in 
Philadelphia October 6, 1762, and was married in New York, April 10, 
1779, to William Schaw, tenth Baron and first Earl Cathcart (see Burke’s 
“ Peerage’). He was noted for repeated acts of gallantry in the field 
while serving as a British officer during the Revolution. Lady Cathcart 
became distinguished at court during the reign of George III., and 
received especial marks of favor from Queen Charlotte. She died De- 
cember 14, 1847. 

% Agnes Murray, second daughter of Andrew Elliot and Elizabeth 
Pliumsted, was born December 16, 1763, and was married in Edinburgh, 
April 30, 1783, to Sir David Carnegie (see Burke’s “ Peerage”). “She 
was remarkable through life for her powers of mind, her conversational 
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It is an interesting fact that a tradition exists in the Minto 
and Cathcart families that Elizabeth Plumsted refused an 
offer of marriage from George Washington about the time 
she became engaged to Andrew Elliot; her daughter, Lady 
Elizabeth Cathcart, was their authority, and a note to the 
“ Memoirs of the Hon. Hugh Elliot” is said to contain a ref- 
erence to the subject. That Washington was in love with 
some lady at that time is evident from a letter written by 
him to Mrs, Fairfax on September 12, 1758, in which he so 
expressed himself, and added, “the world has no business 
to know the object of my love when I want to conceal it.”” 

During the latter part of his residence in Philadelphia he 
had a summer-seat north of the city called “ Gleneva” and 
a dwelling-house on Front Street. He visited Scotland, with 
his family, in 1763, and at the residence of his father, Grey- 
friars Parish, in Edinburgh, his daughter Agnes Murray was 
born. He remained in Great Britain some time, and returned 
to America in 1764, having been appointed on January 19 
‘“‘Tlis Majesty’s Receiver General of all Revenues, Customs 
excepted,” and by the Commissioners of Customs in London, 
Collector of the Port of New York, by virtue of a warrant 
of the Commissioners of the Treasury dated December, 
1768. The office of Collector of the Customs soon became 
a delicate and arduous one. In this year there appeared an 
unwillingness on the part of merchants to submit to the 
usual method of clearing vessels, but Governor Colden in- 
structed Mr. Elliot to allow no vessel a clearance until the 
Governor’s “ Let Pass” was obtained. 

He was recommended by the Governor to a seat in the 
Council, November 5, 1764, on the ground that it was expe- 
dient for his Majesty’s service that he should be appointed. 

The Stamp Act was passed in March of 1765, and the ship 
containing the stamps arrived at New York October of that 
year, and the determination of the people with regard to 


gifts, the charm of her disposition, her artistic talent, and, above all, her 
deep and unaffected piety.” (Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, first 
Earl of Minto.) Lady Carnegie died June 9, 1860. 

1 Autograph letter sold by Bangs & Co., New York, March 31, 1877. 
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them so frightened the Stamp Distributor that he resigned 
his office. November 1 was the day appointed for their 
distribution, and Andrew Elliot and Lambert Moore wrote 
to Charles Stewart, Surveyor-General of Customs, for in- 
structions, stating that as there was a great uproar in town, 
and that threatening papers had been put upon all their 
doors, they were at a loss how to act, and that if the stamps 
were distributed no doubt they would have to use them, but 
as the Distributor had resigned, and if another was not ap- 
pointed, they would be glad to know whether they could 
clear vessels without certifying that stamps could not be ob- 
tained. In several other letters from him to the Surveyor- 
General of Customs he asked for information and instruc- 
tions, showing that he wished to act cautiously, and while 
ready to perform his duty, he had a desire to avoid oppress- 
ing the people and prevent an outbreak." 

In 1768, Mr. Elliot was instructed by the Commissioners 
of Customs at Boston not to receive anything for duties but 
silver, which was not to be procured in the Province; in 
fact, paper currency was scarce. Mr. Elliot granted every 
indulgence he could consistent with his duties as Collector. 
In reply to a letter on this subject from Governor Moore, 
Lord Hillsborough stated that the order of the Commission- 
ers of Customs at Boston to Mr. Elliot appeared to be ill 
judged. 

From this time until 1774, Andrew Elliot’s official career 
appears to have been uneventful. On the 19th of October 
of that year, a circular letter was sent to all the Governors 
in America stating that by the King’s orders they were in- 
structed to seize all arms and ammunition that might be 
imported into their Province. In compliance with these in- 
structions Governor Colden wrote to Mr. Elliot, December 
15, 1774, requiring him to take the most effectual measures 
“ for arresting, detaining, and securing any Gun Powder or 
any sort of Arms or Ammunition which may be attempted 
to be imported into this Province,” unless the vessel had a 


? Notes on the Stamp Act in New York and Virginia. Pa. Mag., 
Vol. IL. p. 296. 
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license to carry them. A few days after this order was re- 
ceived, a vessel called the “ Lady Gage” arrived at New York 
with arms and ammunition on board. Mr. Elliot seized 
them and had them sent on board of a man-of-war in the 
harbor. For doing so he was threatened with personal 
violence. Governor Colden wrote to the Earl of Dartmouth 
concerning this affair, that it was an infamous attempt to 
frighten Mr. Elliot, and that the principal gentlemen and 
merchants waited upon him and assured him they were 
perfectly satisfied with his conduct, and declared warmly 
against this attempt to insult him. Lord Dartmouth replied, 
approving his “‘ spirited and proper conduct.” 

Lieutenant-Governor Colden, in a letter to Governor 
Tryon, dated August 2, 1774, again recommended Mr. 
Elliot to a seat in the Council, in which he says, “ Mr. 
Elliot and Mr. Kempe are both men of good sense, and 
very proper from the offices they bear to be of the Council 
Board.” 

In relation to the disturbed condition of affairs caused by 
acts of Parliament, and the expected arrival of a tea-ship at 
New York, he wrote to his brother Sir Gilbert Elliot, Sep- 
tember 3, 1773: “The late Act of Parliament about tea (is) 
not well understood here;’” and on December 27: ‘ The 
situation of this country is worse than in 1765. The New 
Ministers in England consult adventurers and once having 
spoken and committed themselves they will acknowledge 
no errors.” .. . “The flame (is) now high. I have been 
waited on, but no insult, they demanded to know what I 
should do! I replied my duty! if I could not do that, then 
I should do what appeared most consistent with duty, the 
honour of Government and as bound by my oath and my 
character as a gentleman. They know I am determined. 
I find it best to keep by myself, as I act from, and for my- 
self. My conduct shall be cautious, as bold as best suits my 
object in the honour of Government. No account of the 
Tea Ship; the Government will endeavor to land the cargo; 
it is not the voice of the people to destroy it.””? 


? Minto MSS. 
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On April 5, 1775, he again wrote to Sir Gilbert Elliot: 
“ Blood being shed at Boston ; as soon as accounts came here 
People assembled and broke open the City Hall, carrying 
off 500 Stand of Arms; from Sunday to Thursday all was 
confusion: 300 men then marched to my house, and sent in 
a deputation of 6 persons to demand that I should neither 
enter nor clear any ships. Pointing to the armed men, I 
told them they might make me do anything but give a 
promise contrary to my oath and commission; that as long 
as I could, I would do my duty at the Post. They closed 
the Custom House, I followed and applied to the Gov- 
ernor, He advised submission to the times. I wrote to the 
Captain of the Man-of-War and returned determined to 
remain at my Post. Personally I was treated with civility : 
some high words amongst the deputation made M” Elliot ap- 
pear, she having been in an adjoining room, which was lucky, 
and, when done with me, they went to assure her of protec- 
tion and regard. She behaved with firmness ; this experience 
will make future trials easier to her. I am determined not 
to quit my station. Connecticut people are expected. Com- 
mittee of 100 formed; Custom house key returned (and) 
business has gone on for two days. ... I and my family are 
in no danger. I will do my duty properly and not quit it 
until I am sure you will not be ashamed of my conduct.” 

A few months prior to the Declaration of Independence 
Mr. Elliot moved with his family to Perth Amboy, the state 
of affairs in New York making it unsafe for him to stay 
there. He remained at Perth Amboy until the occupation 
of New York by the British, when he returned, and resided 
at his seat called “‘ Minto,” on the Bowery road, some two 
miles from the city. He wrote to Sir Gilbert Elliot on 
February 17, 1777: “ Major Gordon’s expedition (is) to re- 
turn to Staten Island. I was going in a sledge to Shrews- 
bury River to bring off my family, supposing Gordon would 
go on, but Gen’ Howe only intended to surprise a guard 
which Gordon effected. In reply to my express through the 
woods M™ Elliot replied, ‘ impossible to stir, the country was 


1 Minto MSS, 
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informed within half an hour.’ General Putnam has given 
her leave to go off (with) children and clothes, nothing else. 
She has wrote to General Washington to get a protection 
for asloop. Her time of lying in is near; if the roads per- 
mit, she was to attempt to go again 30 miles to General 
Putnam. Very uncommon for me, I am out of spirits; I 
have not shifted, nor even had my shoes off for nine days ;— 
anxiety, disappointment and fatigue. Suspense is the only 
thing that totally overcomes me. I shall ask Gen' Howe 
for a Flag of truce to go with a sloop to Shrewsbury and 
thence to General Washington. The women and children 
of all friends of the Government are ordered away from 
Monmouth by the 25" inst., being surrounded by both 
armies they can only go by water. The boats are all sunk 
by order of Washington now ‘Sole Dictator.’ Gen' Rob- 
ertson goes to England to-morrow, you will find him a man 
of sense and intelligence, and superior information in regard 
to America, having been here twenty years—He has a cheer- 
ful temper and humour withal, (and) he has pleased all par- 
ties and ranks. He is fond of telling a good story and does 


it well. He is vastly regretted as Military Governor of this 
place, and he has done, at great expense of time and temper, 
amazing good to the miserable inhabitants, standing at all 
times boldly between them and oppression. . . . If I had not 
a family I would rather be in Africa than America. Gen! 
Robertson has been an uncommon friend to me. I fear I 
may be a bad drawer of character, and have not done him 


991 


justice. 
‘ General Howe, by proclamation dated New York, May 1, 
1777, established a Military Court of Police, and appointed 
Andrew Elliot its head. Ile also by proclamation dated 
July 17, 1777, appointed Andrew Elliot superintendent of 
all imports and exports to and from the Island of New 
York, Long Island, and Staten Island, which was really a 
military appointment as Collector of Customs, with enlarged 
powers and military authority, and on the 22d Andrew Elliot 
gave notice that he had assumed the duties of his office. 


? Minto MSS. 
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About the same time General Daniel Jones, as Comman- 
dant of the City of New York, appointed Andrew Elliot 
Superintendent-General of the Ordinary Police of the City 
with power to regulate the vicious, the poor, keep order at 
the markets, ferries, etc.' He had under his control the 
payment of all the city funds, the ordering of the sale of 
forfeited goods, the collection of licenses, the distribution 
of funds accruing from fines, the payment of salaries, etc. 

During the year 1777, Andrew Elliot and his family were 
afflicted with much sorrow, suffering, and hardship. His 
son-in-law, James Jauncey, Jr., died of fever, after four 
months’ illness, on August 11; eight days afterwards his 
eldest son, Gilbert, died of malignant fever; his daughter, 
Mrs. Jauncey, was ill of the fever, his son William’s life 
despaired of, and at last he himself was taken seriously ill. 
IIis brother Sir Gilbert Elliot also died in that year. He 
wrote, December 14, 1777: “ Flour costs £4 per ewt. We 
live on rice, eating bread only once a day. (Have) very few 
servants, and keep close for warmth, fuel being so dear. 
Always hope for better times, hope is the greatest happiness 
of life.” 

Mr. Elliot’s niece, Mrs. Eden, who with her husband, 
William Eden,? made a voyage to New York in 1778, in the 
“Trident,” Commodore John Elliot, wrote to her brother, 
Hon. Hugh Elliot, that she anticipated delight at mecting 
her uncle Andrew’s family, and that she heard he was be- 
loved by all parties. After her arrival at New York she 
informed him that they were blockaded by a French ficet, 
that Commodore John Elliot was second in command under 
Lord Ilowe, and “ Your other Uncle Mr. Andrew Elliot is 
a very sensible and respectable man; he has a beautiful 
place about two miles from this town where we occasion- 
ally sleep. He has a numerous family, and will be totally 


1 Gaines’s New York Gazette. 

? William Eden married, September 26, 1776, Eleanor, second daugh- 
ter of Sir Gilbert Elliot, Bart., of Minto, was appointed one of the 
British Commissioners for restoring peace in America in 1778, etc., and 
created Baron Auckland November 18, 1789. 
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ruined if we cannot recover our affairs; yet he is perfectly 
cheerful.” Andrew Elliot, in a letter to his nephew, Sir Gil- 
bert, dated July 20, 1778, says, ‘“‘ Your sister is beloved by 
everybody; could this affair be settled by a woman, she is 
the woman, her manner is perfect. Eden I like prodig- 
iously—clever, sensible and officially dexterous, . . . Had 
our fleet and army remained at Philadelphia the divided 
fleet would have fallen into the hands of the enemy. The 
French fleet arrived after our last division got in from Phil- 
adelphia. . . . I have been on board my brother Jack’s 
ship, his spirits are good, but imagine an old brave British 
officer that used to run after the French, blockaded in Port, 
and seeing prizes taken under the nose of a British Fleet.” 

In the latter part of 1778 he sent his two sons, John and 
William, to Edinburgh to complete their education. They 
were both said to be manly boys. William was marked out 
by nature to be a seaman, and John, equally clever but with 
better judgment, was destined for the army, a life which was 
considered by Mr. Elliot as “ genteel beggary” and full of 
disappointments. 

He expressed his antipathy to the French and his opinion 
of D’Estaing in a letter to Sir Gilbert thus: “I hate the 
French, but can’t help admiring D’Estaing, it’s glorious 
even to fail when you attempt, with such prospects of suc- 
cess, such objects as he has; Thank God! he is now dis- 
abled. I wish, somehow he had not been a Frenchman.” 

He wrote the following characteristic letter to his nephew 
on the subject of his daughter Elizabeth’s marriage: “‘ My 
daughter (is) to be married to Lord Cathcart next week; 
both seem highly pleased. I am always happy when young 
people are happy. If his friends object, he has not hurried 
into it, and he has proved to me it is most prudent to marry 
my daughter; if I really thought so I should not agree; a 
downright prudent marriage is the most insipid thing. I 
hope their youth will pass agreeably; as to age it passes in 
grunting, scolding and fretting about matters it has no 
concern with.” Lord Cathcart procured a license April 9, 
1779, and they were married on the evening of the 10th. 
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The summer season of 1779 was very unhealthy in New 
York, and all Mr. Elliot’s family, including his servants, 
were down with the fever. His youngest child, Rebecca, 
died, and Lord Cathcart’s health was so impaired by it that 
he was compelled to return to England in the following 
year.’ 

In 1780 he was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province of New York, took the usual oaths of qualification 
before his Excellency the Governor, in Council, on March 


1 William Schaw Cathcart, tenth Baron Cathcart, succeeded his father 
in 1776, when he became of age, entered the army in 1777, having obtained 
a Cornet’s commission in the Seventeenth Light Dragoons, and arrived 
in America in that year. He was at the storming of Forts Clinton and 
Montgomery, on the Hudson River, and promoted for distinguished con- 
duct on that occasion ; was Captain of the Seventeenth Dragoons in 1778, 
and mentioned in general orders for surprising Federal pickets near Val- 
ley Forge. He appeared as chief of the Knights of the “ Blended Rose,” 
at the Meschianza, held on May 18, 1778, at Philadelphia, ostensibly in 
honor of General Sir William Howe, prior to his departure from Amer- 
ica, but really to put a cheerful face on an enforced retreat to New York. 
He became Aide-de-Camp to Sir Henry Clinton, and was distinguished 
at the battle of Monmouth Court-House. Lord Cathcart was appointed 
to organize a corps called the British Legion, of which he himself says, 
“T was employed in 1778 to incorporate certain independent Provincial 
Dragoons and infantry, and to raise recruits to form a corps of light 
troops; the scheme was my own, and it was to be called the British 
Legion. I was Colonel Commandant and appointed my own officers. 
The Provincial clothing was too Gaudy and the accoutrements too 
Slight: I had to arrange for myself in these respects. Six weeks after 
the corps was established, the cavalry marched to the front under Colonel 
Tarleton, the infantry under Major Cochran.” Although ill with fever, 
he embarked with his corps in the expedition against Georgia and South 
Carolina; but while encamped on James Island, near Charleston, he was 
relieved from duty on surgeon’s certificate and returned to New York, 
where he was appointed Quartermaster-General, resigning which he 
joined the Thirty-eighth Regiment, and was second in command of the 
first Battalion of Grenadiers of the army. A relapse of the fever com- 
pelled him to return to England, when he was appointed, February 10, 
1781, Captain in the Coldstream Foot Guards. He attained the full rank 
of General in the British army, and his eminent military services are 
well known in history. He was advanced to the dignity of Earl Cathcart, 
June 18, 1814, died at his seat “‘ Cartside,’”’ near Glasgow, June 16, 1843, 
and was buried in Paisley Abbey. 
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23, and on April 17 of that year began his administration 
and became a member of the Council. It is evident that 
one to whom so many important offices were given, and 
who was capable of holding them all at the same time, 
must have inspired the confidence of the British Govern- 
ment and his immediate superior officers as to his ability, 
integrity, and executive powers. 

Major-General James Pattison, commandant at New York, 
on relinquishing the command, wrote a letter, August 12, 
1780, to Lieutenant-Governor Elliot, as head of the Military 
Court of Police, in which he stated it was to this court that 
the city was greatly indebted for the peace, good order, and 
justice which had been maintained, and commended their 
“cool and temperate judgment, their candid and impartial 
council and their active and watchful care.” Licutenant- 
Governor Andrew Elliot, General Robertson, and Chief- 
Justice Smith were appointed, September 30, 1780, by Sir 
Henry Clinton, a committee to proceed to General Wash- 
ington’s headquarters at Dobbs’ Ferry, and intercede on 
behalf of Major André. They carried a letter from Sir 
Henry Clinton to General Washington, in which he stated 
that the board of officers who tried Major André were not 
rightly informed of all the circumstances of the case, and 
that he thought General Washington should be apprised of 
the true facts. In a letter to Lord Cathcart, dated October 
4, 1780, after referring to Arnold’s secret correspondence, 
Governor Elliot said that Colonel Robinson and André were 
to mect Arnold, but accidents prevented. With regard to 
his efforts to save André, he said that while Washington 
expressed a high opinion of his character, he would not 
allow him to land with General Robertson; and, after de- 
scribing the circumstances of André’s trial and execution, 
as already known, he added that when André was refused 
permission to leave his watch to a friend, an officer present, 
named IIarrison, stepped forward and paid thirty guineas 
for it and gave it to André, for which he gave an order on 
Mr. Henry White, of New York. He also stated that André 
was cool and determined, and on “ every occasion declared 
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the change of name and clothes was contrary to General 
Clinton’s orders.”’! 

Lieutenant-Governor Elliot and others forming the Coun- 
cil of the Province in 1780, presented an address to General 
James Robertson, Governor-in-Chief, condemning the pro- 
moters of the Revolution, censuring them for refusing the 
conciliatory offers of Great Britain, and attributing to them 
the unhappy condition of the country; it expressed sympa- 
thy for the sufferings of the loyal people, and gratitude for 
the benevolent proclamations issued by Great Britain. 

Elliot was given power by the Commissioners and Gov- 
ernor of the Royal Hospital for Seamen at Greenwich to 
collect and receive all unclaimed or forfeited shares of prize 
and bounty money due to that hospital, and published a 
notice to that effect on March 14, 1781, from his office, 215 
Water Street, New York. 

After the capitulation of Cornwallis, in 1781, while greatly 
regretting that misfortune to the British cause, Governor 
Elliot appears to have expected the Independence of the 
States, but was of the opinion that if England could get 
allies, prevent the French from assisting the “ Rebels,” and 
entirely overcome what was “never dreamt of, superiority 
at sea,” then they would soon compel the “ Rebels” to accept 
terms favorable to Great Britain; but if she should have to 
stand alone, with half of Europe and all America against her, 
he feared she in turn would have to acceptterms. He wrote, 
“The alarm here is great, everybody talking of going, from 
an idea that this place will be given up: there is no dread 
of capture. The giving up (of) this place, of which I have 
no fear, would be to give up everything. . . . All I beg of 
my friends is, as soon as possible, to inform me when it is 
intended to abandon America, an event I will not anticipate; 
it is determining the ruin of Great Britain.” Te was op- 
posed to encouraging emigration until the intentions of the 
government were known, and thought that care should be 
taken not to give too freely to those who ran away, as other- 
wise multitudes would follow to “ get a cut at the same loaf,” 


1 Cathcart MSS. 
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and would not permit his family to leave New York, because, 
from the light in which he stood in the community, it would 
create greater alarm. He said, “If America is to be given 
up Bills should be drawn and gold and silver received, 
which should be put on board of men-of-war: Government 
Bills will call in all the money, as even disaffected people 
will prefer bills in money at Home (in England) to the risk 
of being plundered here. My fate and (that of) America is 
closely connected. I shall, although I wish for quiet, be the 
last to leave, whilst Great Britain has any prospect left, if I 
can be of any service; when it is otherwise, I don’t think 
I can stoop to ask Congress for my own, nor to a ruined 
country for bread; and perhaps, after losing a fortune and 
spending a life in the cause of Great Britain be insulted by 
a disappointed Minister. I leave, as I always do, my own 
situation to fate. I look for Allies meanwhile; Europe can- 
not see England overpowered, and if not, America is still 
hers.” 

In another interesting letter to Lord Cathcart he says, 
“Although my life here is a plaguey one yet I confess I 
have every support. General Clinton is ever more friendly, 
if possible, (and) Iam much with him. General Robertson 
shows me every mark of attention, and the Commandant 
and I go on vastly well; out of my own line I never med- 
dle, and in it I have plenty to do. The General feels full 
confidence in me and be assured I do with candour and 
firmness act and give, when called upon, my sentiments; 
otherwise I should ill requite his friendship and the character 
I aim at.” 

General Robertson, Governor-in-Chief of the Province, 
seems to have had the highest regard for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Elliot, for on May 7, 1781, he wrote to Lord Germaine: 
“Well knowing the talents and disposition of Lieut. Gov- 
ernor Elliot, Iam perfectly satisfied he will continue every 
endeavor we have jointly used to make Government agree- 
able to the people, and hope on the whole that the King’s 
service will not suffer by my absence from the Province.” 

Of Prince William Henry (William IV.), then in New 
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York, under the guardianship of Admiral Digby, he wrote: 
“T think it a pity the Prince, who is really a charming lad, 
should be here, as I can’t think it a good place for youth; 
but the Admiral seems a discreet, careful man, and sixteen 
requires such a one.” ‘“ The Prince must find it dull; but 
it would not do to let him run out. The Admiral is very 
attentive to him; he was at Sir H. Clinton’s Ball on the 
Queen’s birth night, and danced with Mrs. Douglas (Miss 
Burdges that was).” 

In 1781 there appears to have been some dissatisfaction 
expressed by the Ministry on the management of the Col- 
lector’s office in New York, which roused Governor Elliot’s 
indignation, and induced him to write to Lord Cathcart, on 
December 8, an earnest letter, in which he alludes to him- 
self as “an old servant to Government, who has in most 
trying situations behaved so as to obtain their approbation, 
who alone of the Crown Officers risked his person to sup- 
port the Royal authority, and the Acts of trade, who has lost 
without complaint a large fortune, and who has conducted 
the trade of New York so as to prevent trouble to Govern- 
ment, when Government seemed, as it does now, at a loss 
what orders to give. . . . The money is not my object, I 
have lost my fortune and I don’t shrink from honest pov- 
erty, my reputation as a man and an upright officer of 
Government I ever can and will maintain. I ever wish to 
obey orders, but many orders, from bad information given 
by the self interested, ignorant of the real situation, have 
been given that could not be complied with. ... I de- 
manded leave from Sir Henry Clinton to embark this day 
for England, but have not been able to obtain it. Sir Henry 
said that if I went the trade would stop, . . . In such a sit- 
uation surely there cannot be any dispute about duties; the 
Treasury is fully informed and will in a future day thank 
me. Sir Henry made me, though with a bad grace, relin- 
quish my plan of going. He is writing to Lord North and 
begged me to do the same. I have however addressed my- 
self to you, and beg you will ask Lord North to have my 
conduct inquired into. I wait his Lordship’s reply; if 
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there is cause for complaint I will go to England and de- 
mand examination or trial. . . . If Lord North had inves- 
tigated they would have plainly seen that I have attended 
not so much to my own situation as to the guarding of the 
Administration.” . 

On the same date he wrote in another letter: “I have been 
up all night arranging papers with a view to going home in 
the flect, and am still in great agitation of spirits. I beg 
you to show the enclosed letter to Lord North. I wait an 
answer with impatience. I will only add the General’s real 
uneasiness prevented my going. The Treasury know little 
of me if they think the withholding or paying any sum 
could deter or bribe me to do what ought not to be done. 
To support Administration on laudable principles is my 
whole principle; but I am alone.” 

In March, 1782, there was a change of administration in 
England, and Sir Guy Carleton having superseded Sir 
Ifenry Clinton on May 5, Governor Elliot, contrary to ex- 
pectations, was retained in office. He fully believed the joint 
letter of Sir Guy Carleton and Admiral Digby, of August 
2, 1782, to General Washington, established the Independ- 
ence of the United States, and wrote that the inhabitants 
of New York were “ dejected and wretched.” 

The British Government having confidence in the ability 
and integrity of Lieutenant-Governor Elliot, again sent him 
on an important mission. He, together with General Camp- 
bell, were appointed commissioners to meet the American 
commissioners, General Knox and Gouverneur Morris, at 
Elizabethtown, N. J., for the purpose of agreeing upon an 
exchange of prisoners and settling the accounts for the 
support of them. 

Ile wrote, October 5, 1782, relative to this meeting: “I 
went to Tappan with General Campbell as a Commissioner 
from Sir Guy Carleton to meet Commissioners from Gen- 
eral Washington, about a general cartel. Both sides dis- 
puted the terms in which their powers respectively were 
couched so no business was done. The real object was only 
to feel our pulse as to independency. So we staid and ate 
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and drank together very sociably for two days and then 
parted. Generals Knox and Heath (?) were Washington’s 
commissioners.” 

In a letter to Lord Cathcart, dated April 30, 17838, he 
refers to a proposed: conference: “‘ The day after to-morrow 
I set off with Sir Guy Carleton to meet Gen' Washington 
and Governor Clinton. We go up the river in a frigate on 
board of which the meeting is to be. Gen' Washington 
proposed it. I cant think the meeting will answer any good. 
Washington will ask merely for the prisoners, and Clinton 
will ask for immediate possession of the town of New York. 
The General (Sir Guy Carleton) however does not wish to 
refuse to meet Gen' Washington. I am always ready to 
obey, and as I have recovered, I can at least laugh.” ’ Ina 
subsequent letter he wrote: “ Sir Guy Carleton got fever and 
ague the day after we arrived at Tappan; we returned in 
four days. Everything proposed was gone through with. 
We dined with Gen' Washington at Tappan, and he dined 
(with us) on board the man-of-war. Gen' Washington was 
particularly civil to me, renewed our old acquaintance, 
and he was so good as to pay me many compliments on the 
character I had supported in the office I filled at N. Y. and 
Gov. Clinton did the same; and all assure me my Estate in 
this Province is safe. They also say they are very sorry I 
am leaving the country and hoped I would at least stay till 
the town was delivered up. All this is very well and I be- 
lieve sincere, but I want nothing to detain me here. I find 
I should be unhappy, although I believe I am more es- 
teemed in this Province than I ever shall be in any (other) 
part of the world, and would meet with every support and 
attention. But I cannot stay; my feelings would hourly be 
hurt through others, and by what might not be intended to 
hurt me.” 

It is proper to state here that the official conduct of 
Lieutenant-Governor Elliot appears never to have been 
censured by any Loyalist except Judge Thomas Jones, who 
doubted his ability and questioned his integrity, but at the 

1 Governor Elliot had been ill twelve weeks with fever. 
VoL. x1.—10 
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same time could not refrain from saying, “he was kind, 
friendly, and hospitable to his countrymen and friends; 
was generous to the poor; was a gentleman born and had 
a good heart.” 

In proof of his kindness of heart and sympathy for the 
sufferings even of those who were opposed to him, Alexan- 
der Graydon, in his interesting memoirs, states that while a 
prisoner in New York, his mother having in vain sought to 
obtain his release by application to persons of supposed in- 
fluence, “ finally resolved to address herself to Mr. Andrew 
Elliot who was a person of respectability and well known 
both in Philadelphia and New York.” His advice was that 
she should go at once in person to General Howe, adding, 
‘“‘ Those you have applied to or may apply to, have little or 
no interest, though they may not choose to say so; but a 
direct personal application to the Commander in Chief will, 
I verily believe, be propitious to your wishes.” Resolving 
to act on his advice, she boldly went to General Ilowe, and 
from his manner towards her, and the promptness with which 
he granted her request, it may be inferred that Mr. Elliot 
had quietly interceded in her son’s behalf. 

While full of despondency at the defeat of the British 
cause, the loss of office, property, and a home, and in great 
anxiety for the future welfare of his family, Governor El- 
liot’s life was brightened by the marriage of his daughter, 
Agnes Murray, to Sir David Carnegie, at Edinburgh, on 
April 30, 1783. He wrote that “‘ Nancy’s (Lady Carnegie’s) 
being so well settled is most satisfactory. If Sir David 
makes her as happy as Betsy (Lady Cathcart) is, I must be 
allowed to be the most fortunate of men.” 

After peace was proclaimed, in 1783, Governor Elliot 
determined to remove with his family to Scotland, being 
confident that a residence in the United States would be at 
least disagreeable, if not unsafe, on account of the active 
part he took as an officer of the British Government. He 
sent his family away in the frigate ‘“‘ Nonsuch,” Captain 
Truscott, on July 9 of that year. Prior to his own depart- 
ure he received, from several eminent persons in the Ameri- 
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can service, letters expressing their highest estimation of his 
character and conduct during the Revolution. 
Elias Boudinot wrote to Governor Elliot the following 


letter : 
“ PRINCETON, 29th October 1783 

“Srr,—Being lately informed, with some degree of cer- 
tainty, that you mean to leave the city of New York for 
Europe with the British troops, and not knowing whether 
it was a matter of choice, or from any apprehensions of 
your remaining being disagreeable to the State, permit me, 
Sir, to offer you any services in my power, and to assure 
ag that, as far as I can judge, your stay will be both agree- 

le and pleasing to any State where you may think proper 
to reside, and to promise that I will undertake to obtain the 
most ample acknowledgment of this temper from the Gov- 
ernment of either of the States you may think proper, for 
this purpose, if you should require it. 

“Having been fully convinced of the rectitude of your 
conduct throughout the late disagreeable contest, and having 
experienced the happy effects of your liberality and benevo- 
lence to multitudes of our unhappy citizens, who have 
suffered captivity by the fortune of war, I could not with- 
hold my testimony to your goodness, and contribute my 
mite in giving you your election as to your residence in 
this country, as far as was in my power. 

ad “<a the honor to be, with great respect and esteem 

“cc ir, 
“Your most obedient and very humble Servant, 
“ELIAS BOUDINOT. 
“THe HonoraBLe ANDREW Ex.iot Esq*.” 


That Governor Elliot made a most favorable impression 
upon General Knox while acting as commissioner for the 
exchange of prisoners is evident from the following extract : 


‘“* General Knox, understanding that Mr. Elliot is still in 
New York, cannot refrain from expressing an ardent desire 
for his felicity. He begs indulgence when he assures Mr. 
Elliot that the impressions of respect for him are too strong 
to be effaced, and that, notwithstanding the perplexing busi- 
ness which gave birth to their acquaintance, he hopes that 
some future occasion may occur when, unshackled by oppo- 
site interests, he may fully enjoy those sentiments which 
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were inspired by the liberal and polite conduct of Mr. 


Elliot. 
“ HAERLEM, Sunday Evening, 28d November 1783 
“Tue HonoraBLE ANDREW ELLiot Esq". New York.” 


The following letter from General Washington will in- 
dicate the regard he had for Governor Elliot : 


“NEw YorK, lst December 1783. 

‘“Srr,—Upon the receipt of your letter respecting Mrs. 
Jauncey, I did myself the pleasure of waiting upon that 
lady; and beg you to be persuaded that I shall be ont in 
occasions of rendering her any service which may be in my 

ower. 
Pe Iam confident, Sir, it must give you great satisfaction 
to be informed that the most perfect regularity and good 
order prevail in this city, and that every description of 
people find themselves under the protection of the laws of 


the State. 
“Wishing you asafe passage and an agreeable sight of 


your friends,’ 
“T remain, with great regard, 
“ Sir, 
“Your most Obedient Servant 
“GO. WASHINGTON. 


“THe HonoraBLE ANDREW ELLIoT, Esqr.” 


Governor Elliot sailed from New York for Great Britain 
during the month of December. His property in New 
York was not confiscated as has been stated, but was in 
Pennsylvania. The Executive Council of Pennsylvania 
issued a proclamation that he should appear within a spe- 
cified time to take his trial for treason, failing to do so he 
should stand attainted. His wife’s property in Philadelphia, 
which she inherited from her grandfather, Clement Plum- 
sted, was also confiscated, although it had never been trans- 
ferred to Governor Elliot. It was purchased by a former 
friend and manager of their real estate for twenty years. 
When application was made to him concerning this prop- 
erty, he replied that he had purchased it to make money, 


1 Original letters to Governor Elliot at Kinnaird Castle; and Cathcart 
MSS. 
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and Mrs. Elliot was compelled to compromise with him by 
giving him fee simple for half the estate; the other half 
Governor Elliot, prior to his departure from the United 
States, sold to Abel James for £5200, being one-third its 
value, and was compelled to do so to avoid going to Great 
Britain a beggar." 

After his return to Scotland he wholly retired from 
politics and held no public office, living first at St. George’s 
Square, Edinburgh. He then purchased a seat called 
“‘ Greenwells,” where he devoted his time to agriculture, 
residing mostly at Mount Teviot, near by, the seat of his 
brother, Admiral John Elliot, between whom there existed 
a strong fraternal affection and intimacy.? 

The British Government was somewhat tardy in its ac- 
knowledgment of services rendered by Governor Elliot 
and in compensating him for the loss of property in the 
United States, but he was finally rewarded with a pension.® 

It was in 1790 that a plan was formed for the purpose of 
sending Governor Elliot out to the United States as British 
Minister. Mr. Dundas, the well-known statesman, the Hon. 
Hugh Elliot, and others, took part in this scheme. It was 
proposed to send him with a letter to Washington to settle 
preliminaries, and, as soon as Congress had confirmed a 
proper person as Minister to Great Britain, then he was to 
present his credentials as British Minister. They failed to 
induce Governor Elliot to accept the proposition, partly 
owing, no doubt, to ill health and to an aversion to enter 
upon scenes that were painful to him.‘ 

Rev. Dr. Somerville’ mentions having been present at 
Lord Minto’s with Governor Elliot and Mr. Burke, when 
the latter strongly expressed his admiration of Washing- 
ton’s character and ability. Dr. Somerville alluded to this 


1 Carnegie’s “ Earls of Southesk,” Fraser, Edinburgh, 1867, from Gov- 
ernor Elliot’s papers at Kinnaird Castle and Cathcart MSS. 

? Family letters, 

* Ibid. 

* Private documents of Governor Elliot at Kinnaird and family letters. 

5 In “ My own Life and Times.” 
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subject afterwards in a conversation with Governor Elliot, 
who, he says, replied, that “if the most artful caution con- 
stituted greatness of character, Washington certainly had a 
just claim to the precedency Mr. Burke has assigned to 
him ;” for that “‘ he always waited for the opinion of others 
before he declared his own ;” by which he understood Gov- 
ernor Elliot to mean that Washington yielded craftily to the 
current of popular sentiment, and that he was rather the de- 
fender than the instigator of the independence of America. 
At the same time Mr. Elliot checked his curiosity for more 
particular information by saying that “American affairs 
were to him a source of such painful recollection that he 
wished never to make them the subject of discourse, and, 
even if it were possible, to expel them from his thoughts.” 

Both in public and private life Governor Elliot appears 
to have made many friends and few enemies. He corre- 
sponded with relatives in Philadelphia for many years after 
he resided in Scotland, and his letters indicate that he had 
a vivid and pleasant recollection of all his friends. He 
died at Mount Teviot, May 25, 1797, of a stroke of paralysis, 
his wife and oldest three daughters surviving him. Mrs. 
Elliot died suddenly, of organic affection of the heart, at 
Edinburgh, in the early part of May, 1799, and was buried 
beside her husband at Minto.’ 


1 The writer is greatly indebted to the Earl of Southesk for valuable 
information, and to Earl Cathcart for extensive notes, copies of letters 
in his own and the Earl of Minto’s possession, and for a photograph of 
a miniature portrait of Governor Elliot, from which the etching accom- 
panying this sketch has been taken. 




















Minutes of the Provincial Council. 


UNPUBLISHED MINUTES OF THE PROVINCIAL 
COUNCIL OF PENNSYLVANIA, 1692. 


[Among the papers purchased by the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania from the heirs of Proprietor Penn, were found some fragments of 
the minutes of the Provincial Council for the year 1692. Their publica- 
tion now adds one more of the many missing links in the Provincial 
history of our Commonwealth.—Eb.] 


Att a Councill held in ye Councill Roome att Philadelphia 
the 4th of ye second month 1692: 
Present. 


William penn absolute propriet* and Governo" of the 
province of pensilvania and Countys’ annexed—by his 
Deputys Thomas Lloyd and William Markham. 


Members of Councill present: 


Joseph Growdon William Biles 
Jno. Delavall John Cann 

Jno. Bristow George Martin 
Hugh Roberts Sam" Gray 

Sam" Levis Albertus Jacobs 
William Jenkins Richard Hallywell. 
Griffith Owen 


The members of ye Committee reported to the Board that 
after ye perusall of ye Laws, their sence for their continu- 
ance as at New Castle 1690 And further y* ye same bee 
proposed by a Bill to be promulgated accordingly, and that 
the first excepted Laws in ye said Act of Continuance att 
New Castle bee entirely Subjicted to ye determination of 
ye next Generall Assembly. 
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And that ye Word Geese be added ye Law ag* Hoggs 
only at New Castle. 

That a New Bill bee prepared for ye Constituting of 
Provinciall Judges to ye further satisfacton and respective 
Convenencys of ye Province and Territoryes. 

That a Bill bee prepared ag* fforeigners tradeing with ye 
Indians and ag* any persons in the Govem' of ye Province and 
Territoryes to trade with them out of their Mansion Ilouses 
or ye most publick places or Townes in ye Respective 
Countys. 

The Committee further proposed to ye Governo' and Coun- 
cill the Consideration of a Bill for ye Confirmation of such 
patents for Lotts and Lands that have hitherto passed the 
Lesser Seal and that for ye fuiture may pass the Greater 
Seal. 

That a Bill bee prepared for ye support of ye Govem*. 

Joseph Growdon, Jno. Delavall and Jno Bristow are de- 
sired to prepare a Bill for ye Continuance of ye Laws and 
another for ye support of ye Govm*. 

John Cann Richard Hallwell and George Martin are de- 
sired to prepare the other Bills proposed and what more they 
see convenient. 

Adjourned till foure in ye afternoone 


Post Meride. 


Present as in ye forenoone 

Samuell Jennings Receiver Generall by his petition to ye 
Board requested their assistance in proposing a Method for 
ye easier Collecting the Governor’s Quitt Rents which was 
Unanimously received and ordered to bee taken into Con- 
sideracon the next sitting. 

Adjourned till 7 in ye morning being ye 5th day of ye 2* 
month. 


Then present 


William Penn Absolute proprietary and Govern™ by his 
Deputy Thomas Lloyd and William Markham 
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Members of Councill present 


Joseph Growdon Sam" Levis 
Arthur Cooke Griffith Owen 

Jn° Delavall Jn° Cann 

Jno Bristow Richard Hallywell 
Hugh Roberts Albertus Jacobs 
Willm. Jenkins Geo Martin 
Willm Biles 


The Bill for Continuance of Law Read ye first tyme and 
passed in ye affirmative 

The Bill about Provinciall Judges read ye first tyme & 
passed in ye Affirmative. 

Governor Duns Commission to Patrick Robinson for ye 
Office of Attorney Generall dated ye 11" day of ye 8 
month 1691 was read and well approved of by the Board. 

The Bill prohibiting Non-Residens to Trade w® ye Indians 
and also Inhabitants Except in their Mansion Houses was 
read and referrd to addition and Ammend™. 

The Bill to prevent ye Iniquity of ffelony and Burglary 
was read ye first tyme. 

The Bill to raise money for ye support of the Govemt was 
read ye first tyme. 


Post Merid. 


Persons as in ye morning. 

A Bill imposting ye methods of paying and leaving ye 
Govermt Quitt Rents—layd aside. 

A Bill concerning Hoggs Geese ete.—layd aside. 

The other 5 above mentioned Bills read in ye morning 
was read the 2¢ tyme and passed in the affirmative. 

Adjourned till 8 next morning. 


The 6" day of ye 2* Month. 
Then present 


William Penn Absolute proprietary Governor by his 
Dep” Thomas Lloyd and Capt William Markham. 
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Members of Councill present. 


Joseph Growdon Griffith Owen 

Arthur Cooke Sam! Levis 

Jn° Delavalle Jno Cann 

Jn° Bristow Rich* Halliwell 

Hugh Roberts Albertus Jacobs 

William Jenkins Geo. Martin 

William Biles Rich* Wilson 
Sam" Grey 


This day a Lr. that was prepared by Order of this Board 
in order to bee sent to Govern®™ Dun (imposting their Greate 
like and approbation of ye present Deputation for ye Execu- 
tive parte of ye Govermt. of this Province and Territorys 
And the happy Union and Understanding that now is and 
is like to continue between his people here) was read 
approved of and Subscribed by the Lt. Governo" of the 
Province and Territories and by every Member there 
present. 

The Members of this Board have recommended to ye 
Choice and Election of ye Lt. Governo* such persons as hee 
shall think fitt to serve as provinciall Judges for ye next 
Provinciall Court to bee held in ye respective County* w® in 
this province according to Law. 

This day the 5 beforementioned promulgated Bills, vizt: 
A Bill for Continuance of Laws, The Bill about Provinciall 
Judges—That prohibiting non Residence to trade & That To 
prevent ye impunity of ffelons. And a Bill to raise money 
for ye support of ye Goverm* were all read the third tyme 
and passed in the Affirmative 

The Legislative Councill is adjourned till the 10th day of 
ye 3* mo“ next according to Charter. 


Att a Meeting of the Dep’ty Governor & Council the 19th 
day of ye Third Month, 1692: 
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Present 
The Deputy Governor 
Arthur Cook Griffith Owen 
John Delavall John Bristow 
Ifugh Roberts Samuel Levis 


Upon reading of George Heathcote’s petiton, It is Ordered 
That this petiton shal be considered of at ye next Council 
and then an Answer given thereunto. 

Upon reading of Micha Thomas’ petiton It appears that 
this matter haveing been before the prov' Co" The Members 
present are not willing to intermedle further therein. 

Upon reading of a petiton for a fferry at Wm Powell’s 
It is referred to the Consideracon of the Justices of ye 
County Cort to order the premises. 


Att a Meeting of the Governor & Council held at the 
Council Room at Philadelphia the 20th 7th mo. 1692. 


Present 
Thomas Lloyd, Deputy Governor 
John Delavall Joseph Growdon 
John Bristow Wm Biles 
Hugh Roberts Samuel Levis 
Wm Jenkins Griffith Owen 


Upon reading of George Ileathcote’ peticon cravering 
Releife ag* the Judgm* rendered by the Judges at y* last 
prov' Cort held at philadelphia whereby a verdict & Judgm* 
for the pet* (grounded upon a grand jury’s presentm') at a 
late County Cort is declared to be reversed (suggesting, 
That because the ffact then found agt Jeremy Elfreth 
Thomas Groves & Thomas East being Burglary is an Enor- 
mous Crime Therefore the sd County Court had no Juris- 
diccon thereof.) It is moved on the pet* behalf That he may 
now receive an answer to his former peticon exhibited here 
at the last general Assembly on the same occasion (setting 
forth That the sd. provincial Judges in rendering their sd. 
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Judgment had manifestly erred and how they would not 
grant him an Appeal from that their Judgm* to the Governor 
and Council. And withall Desireing ye Board to allow him 
his sd. Appeal. And to cause the parties concerned to appear 
at such time & place As the Governor & Council should think 
fitt in order to the hearing of such Errors as the pet™ can As- 
signe in the sd. Judges procedure. All which being duly 
weighed & Considered with a tender Regard as well to the 
Judgm* & legal proceedings of all ye Corts of Judicature as 
to the merits of the free & lawfull men of this Governm‘*. 
And least upon pretence of interfereing of Jurisdiccons there 
may happen a failure of Justice, Or any opportunity bee 
given for offenders to fly from or avoid the Judgm* of Law: 

It is hereby Ordered That the Record & proceedings 
aforesd be sent by One of the Judges of the sd provincial 
Cort to the next General Assembly to be held for this prov- 
ince so that ye Governor or his dep” for the time being with 
the Advice of the freemen in the sd. general Assembly may 
inspect ye same. And may further doe what of right & ac- 
cording to Law ought to be done for the correcting of the 
aforesd Error (If any be) 

And it is hereby further Ordered That Jo* White, high 
Sheriff of the County of Philadelphia, do forthwith take into 
his Custody ye sd Jeremy Elfreth, Thomas Groves & Thomas 
East (If found in his Ballywick and them safely keep & have 
at the sd general Assembly to hear the premises & further 
to do & receive that w™ by the sayd general Assembly shall 
be considered of in y* behalf. And in the mean time the sd. 
provincial Judges are to forbear & stop all further proceed- 
ings at y* prov' Cort concerning the premises. 

Whereas the Art & Manufacture of printing exercised by 
such as have been brought up in that profession hath been 
thought fitt to be encouraged as a very useful science & the 
well Governm' & regulating of printers & printing presses 
declared by the King & parliament of England to be a mat- 
ter of publick Care & great Concern. And the unlawfull & 
exorbitant practice of such licentious & evil disposed persons 
who within the King’s Dominions or in parts beyond the 
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Seas shall print publish or sell Seditious Books & pamphlets 
is likewise declared to have a tendency to the dishonor of 
God & indangering ye peace of the Kingdom & raising a dis- 
affeccon to the King & his Governm': ffor prevention whereof 
an Act of parliament was made in the 13" & 14" of Charles 
y* Second & frthence continued by divers Acts of parliam*. 
Wherein Amongst other things It is Enacted That every 
person & persons that shall hereafter print or cause to be 
printed any Book &c or any other thing or things whatsoever 
shall thereunto or thereon printed sett his or their own name 
or names And also shall declare the name of the author 
thereof If he be thereunto required—upon pain of forfeiture 
of all such Books &c. or other thing or things printed con- 
trary to the Tenor of the sd Act. And the presses, Letters 
& types, Instrum* for printing wherewith such Books &c. 
shal be so printed or set or prepared for printing thereof to 
be defaced & made unserviceable. And that the master 
printer ought to imploy to work at ye Case or press or 
otherwise ab‘ his printing any person but such only as are 
Englishmen & freemen or the Sons of freemen or appren- 
tices to the sd. Trade. And moreover That the persons 
offending ag* the sd Act or any Clause or thing therein con- 
tained & thereof convicted by Verdict, Confession or other- 
wise shall for y® first Offence be disenabled from exerciseing 
their respective trade for three years. And for the second 
Offence should forever thenceafter be disabled to exercise 
the art of printing. And shall receive such further pun- 
ishm* by fine Imprisonm‘ or other Corporall punishm* not 
extending to Life or Limb as the Justices of the King’s 
Bench or Justices of Oyer & Terminer or Justices of Assize 
or Justices of the peace in their severall Quarter Sess. shal 
be thought fitt to be inflicted. The which Justices of the 
Peace are thereby impowered to hear & determine all offences 
agt the sd Act or agt any branch thereof And to award pro- 
cess & execution thereupon as by the sd Statute may more at 
large appear. 

Now for as much as The due Execucon as well of the 
Laws of this province (wherewith the Magistrates here are 
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intrusted by the King & Governor) as also of those Laws of 
England which relate to the preservacon of the peace & 
common utility of mankind And may be properly adapted & 
applyed to o* present Emergencys will very much conduce 
to honor of Trueth, the quiet Government of this province 
and the tranquility of the peaceable people thereof. And 
for as much as this Board haveing Duely weighed & seri- 
ously considered the present Disaffeccon & Contempt of Au- 
thority introduced & industriously promoted of late by some 
furious Male Contents to the great disquietude of ye peace 
of the province and to the violation of that Neighbourhood 
& Charity which were somewhat conspicious among us. 
And Wm Bradford a professed printer here though under 
severall obligations of fidelity to the Governm‘* and severall 
tymes cautioned not to publish any paper or book which 
might either reflect on authority or contain personal reflec- 
tions to the promoting of feudes & animositys among the 
Inhabitants here, yet through his Enmity & officiousness he 
hath prostrated the use & service of his press to gratify a 
troublesome number of a disaffected Society. 

Therefore it is hereby declared to be the unanimous Sense 
of this Board That the provincial Judges and Justices of the 
peace of this province within their respective Jurisdiccons 
shall use their Xtian Care & prudence to prevent & suppress 
the Books and pamphlets within this province as either want 
the Author’s or printer’s name set thereunto as the sd act 
directs Or are printed by such as are unqualified to print by 
the sd Act Or which have a tendency to sedicon & disturb- 
ance of the peace Or to the subversion of the present form 
of Government. Or to the raising of Dislike in the people 
of this province towards the proprietory or towards each 
other Or to ye Contempt of Magistrates or Magistracy 
under the penalties & forfeitures in the sd recited Act of 
parl' comprised. 

Adjourned to-morrow to 8 in ye forenoon. 


Att the Council Room held at Philadelphia the 21th 7thm 
1692. 
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Present 
Thomas Lloyd Deputy Gov" 
Arthur Cook Joseph Growdon 
Jo" Delavall Wm Biles 
Hugh Roberts Samuel Levis 


Wm Jenkins 


This Board Intending to caution the printers concerning 
the Order of yesterday’s sitting Did send for Wm Bradford 
& his servant. But the Sheriff returned Answer That the 
sd Bradford is gone out of Town to stay fora week And 
his Man is gone to Wm Salways plantacon as his Mr 
informed the Sheriff. 

Adjourned till y* 15" of November next or till further 
order if occasion. 


. 
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A LEAF FROM THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 
BY B. FERNOW, ALBANY, N. Y. 


The Magazine of American History brought in its number 
of January, 1887, a “ Curious Chapter in the History of 
Vermont.” Mr. Payne, who wrote this chapter, was, as 
a Canadian, not refrained by considerations which have 
hitherto prevented the writer of this article, a foreign-born 
citizen of the United States, from destroying in the hearts 
and minds of the American public one of their idols and 
great heroes in the struggle to which they owe their auton- 
omy. As, however, a magazine, published in New York, has 
opened the door to such iconoclastic deeds, the “ Curious 
Chapter” is herewith supplemented and continued. 

In order to fully understand the position taken by the 
actors in the drama about to be described, we must hark 
back somewhat and look at the beginning of the English 
settlements on the soil of what is now known as Vermont. 

King Charles II. of England had granted to his brother, 
the Duke of York, later James II. of England, “ali the 
land from the West side of Connecticut River to the East 
side of Delaware Bay.” When Benning Wentworth was 
appointed Governor of “ our Province of New Hampshire” 
by George II., his new government was indicated to be 
“bounded on the South side, by a similar Curve line pur- 
suing the Merrimac River, at three Miles distance, on the 
North side thereof, beginning at the Atlantic Ocean and 
ending at a point due North of a place called Pawtucket 
Falls, and by a Straight Line drawn from thence due West 
Cross the said River till it meets with our other Govern- 
ments and bounded on the South Side by a line passing up 
through the mouth of Piscataqua Harbour, and up the Mid- 
dle of the River, to the River of Newichwannock, part of 
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which is now called Salmon Fall, and through the middle of 
the same to the Furthest head thereof and from thence two 
degrees Westerly, untill one hundred and twenty miles be 
finished from the Mouth of Piscataqua Harbour aforesaid, 
or untill it meets with our other Governments.” 

No attempt was made to encroach with these bounds upon 
the grant to the Duke of York, for it is expressly said “a 
line drawn due West... till it meets with our other 
Governments.” Governor Wentworth, however, did not 
choose to interpret these clearly defined bounds as satisfac- 
tory to his desire of governing a large tract of land. He 
was ordered by his royal master, in 1749, “‘ to make grants 
of the unimproved lands in his government,” and found, 
through his surveyors, that the boundaries between New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts came to the Hudson River 
near the mouth of the Mohawk. The country north of 
Albany and the mouth of the Mohawk had been settled by 
New Yorkers for nearly a century, for New Yorkers had 
pushed northward along the Hudson and up to Lake George 
as early as the seventeenth century. On communicating his 
views regarding the boundaries of his Province to Governor 
George Clinton, of New York, the Council of this Province 
informed him that the Connecticut River was the eastern 
boundary of New York, according to the grant of 1664 by 
Charles II. On former occasions New York had been care- 
less or over-indulgent. It had conceded to Connecticut 
and Massachusetts lands west of the Connecticut River, 
and therefore New Hampshire believed also to have a 
vested right to cross that river and appropriate the lands 
west of it to its own uses. Wentworth acquainted Governor 
Clinton that, before the receipt of the Council’s reply, he 
had granted a township due north of the Massachusetts line, 
containing six miles square, and by measurement twenty- 
four miles east of the city of Albany. 

The ignorance of geography and topography was then 
not less than it is nowadays among the English people, 
and the Council of New York was not quite sure whether 
this tract of land or part of it had not already been dis- 

VoL, x1.—11 
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posed of or granted by the government of New York. Not 
willing to go to war about this matter, the boundary dis- 
pute was laid before the King in Council. ‘ Thus the mat- 
ter rested,” says Cadwallader Colden, Lieutenant-Governor 
of New York in 1764, in a letter to the Lords of Trade, 
“ until the incursions of the Indians into this province, im- 
mediately preceding the late War, put an intire stop to any 
new settlements and rendered both Governments less solici- 
tous to bring this controversy to an issue. The Govern' of 
New York confiding that New Hampshire, after what had 
passed, would not venture to make any further Grants, until 
his Majesty should be pleased to determine the limits be- 
tween his two provinces.... ” 

‘But how great was the surprise of this Government, 
when they lately discovered, that New Ilampshire had since 
the transactions above recited, granted upwards of thirty, 
some affirm one hundred and sixty townships, each six miles 
square, westward of Connecticut River.” 

Here the seed for the quarrel that ensued was most effect- 
ively planted. But the dispute, so far as it concerned the 
jurisdiction of the two colonies, was settled by an order of 
the King in Council, made the 20th of July, 1764, declaring 
the Connecticut River to be the boundary between New 
York and New Hamsphire. 

The settlers under New Hampshire patents viewed their 
transfer to another jurisdiction without uneasiness, as they 
presumed their property and civil rights would not be 
touched, but remain as well protected under the laws of 
New York as they had been under New Hampshire. Their 
confidence was, however, soon disturbed. Legal minds in 
New York, perhaps covetous of the fertile lands in the New 
Hampshire grants, discovered that jurisdiction meant the 
same thing as right of property, and that since the King 
had, on the 20th of July, 1764, declared the country west of 
the Connecticut River to be in the Province of New York, 
the patents given by New Hampshire were so much waste 
paper. 

The authorities of New York quickly grasped this idea 
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as a means to add to their fees, for they proclaimed their 
willingness to let the New Ilampshire settlers remain un- 
disturbed if they would take out new patents from New 
York and pay the necessary fees. 

Then followed the events known as the “ Bennington 
Riots,” in which Ethan Allen played so prominent a rdéle 
that he was outlawed by New York and lost the title to 
whatever property he had in the Hampshire grants. 

The prominent part taken by Allen in the earlier days of 
the struggle for liberty is too well known to bear repetition 
here. Allen was a prisoner in England when the following 
letter’ was written by Alexander Wedderburn,? member of 
Parliament and Solicitor-General, later Attorney-General 
and Earl of Rosslyn, to William Eden,’ later Lord Auck- 
land, also a Member of Parliament and Under-Secretary of 
State. 

This letter, dated December 27, 1775, says, “Allen, by 
Key’s* account, took up arms because he was dispossessed 
of y* Lands he had settled between Hampshire & N. York, 
in consequence of an order of Council settling the boundary 


? Auckland MSS., University Library, Cambridge. 

2 Alexander Wedderburn was Member of Parliament and Solicitor-Gen- 
eral from 1771 until appointed Attorney-General in 1778; Baron Lough- 
borough and Chief Justice in the Court of Common Pleas, 1780; Lord 
High Chancellor, 1793-1801; Earl of Rosslyn, 1801; died, 1805, when 
George III. said, “ He has not left a greater knave behind him in my 
dominions.” 

5 William Eden, Member of Parliament, 1772-93; Under-Secretary of 
State, 1772-78; Chief of Secret Intelligence; drafted the Conciliatory 
Bill, 1778; Commissioner with Earl Carlisle, Lord Howe, Sir Henry 
Clinton, and George Johnstone, in 1778, to “treat, consult and agree 
upon the Means of quieting the Disorders now subsisting in certain of 
the Colonies, Plantations and Provinces of North America;” Lord 
Auckland, 1793; brother of Sir Robert Eden, the last Royal Governor 
of Maryland, nephew of Andrew Elliot, Lieutenant-Governor and Su- 
perintendent-General of Police of New York, cousin of Wedderburn; 
died, 1814. 

* William Key (Kay) was secret intelligence correspondent of the Eng- 
lish Government at Montreal. He died at Montreal, 1789. 

The data given in these notes have been kindly furnished by Mr. B. 
F. Stevens, of Vermont, and of London, England. 
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of these two provinces & had balanced for some time whe" 
to have recourse to y* Rebels or to M* Carleton. The 
doubt of being well received by the latter, determined him 
to join the former. I would then send to him a Person of 
Confidence with this Proposal. That his Case had been 
favorably represented to Government, that the Injury he 
had suffered was some Alleviation for his crime, & that It 
arose from an Abuse of an order of Council which was 
never meant to dispossess the Settlers in the Lands in 
debate betw. y* two provinces. If Ile has a mind to return 
to his duty, He may not only have his pardon from Gen! 
Howe, but a Company of Rangers and in the event if Ie 
behaves well His Lands restored. On these terms he and 
his Men shall be sent back to Boston at Liberty.” .. . 

Allen did not accept these terms, nor was he ever: tried 
for treason. In a speech made in the House of Lords, 
March 5, 1776, on the treaty, which brought so many un- 
willing German soldiers to America, the Duke of Rich- 
mond alluded to “the case of Ethan Allen, who being 
found in arms, was brought home prisoner; yet Adminis- 
tration dared not bring him to trial, even under the favorite 
Act of Henry VIII., either because they knew that he could 
not be legally tried, or feared an English jury could not be 
prevailed on to find him guilty.” In reply the Earl of Suf- 
folk denied the imputations of doubt or fear on the part of 
Government, and maintained that Allen had justly forfeited 
his life to the offended laws of his country. “ But I will 
tell his Grace,” he continued, “‘ the true motives which in- 
duced Administration to act as they did; we were aware 
that the Rebels had lately made a considerable number of 
prisoners, and we accordingly avoided bringing him to his 
trial from considerations of prudence—from a dread of the 
consequences of retaliation; not from a doubt of his legal 
guilt or a fear of his acquittal by an English jury.” 

May be and may not be! Allen was brought back to 
America, and remained a prisoner until May,1778. Within 
two years after his release, we are told by Mr. Payne in 
the previously mentioned article and by Sparks in his biog- 
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raphy of Allen, Colonel Beverley Robinson, a born New- 

Yorker, but a colonel in the British army, and others ap- 

proached Allen again. Robinson’s letters to Allen, dated 

the 30th of March, 1780, and 2d of February, 1781, are given 
by Sparks. Again Allen was steadfast and true to the 

American cause. He attempted to transmit Robinson’s 

communication to the Continental Congress, but his letter 

was intercepted, and is now in the Public Record Office 

of England. Extracts from it are given by Sparks. A 

passage in Allen’s letter to Congress is, however, at vari- 

ance with expressions in a letter of his to Lord Dorchester, 

Governor-General of Canada, after the war, and given 

below. Allen says, “ Vermont during last Campaign de- 

fended her frontiers, & at the close of it, opened a Truce 
with Gen' Haldimand in order to settle a cartel for the 
mutual exchange of prisoners, which continued near four 

Weeks.” ... 

Sparks takes the view that the negotiations which Allen 
and Vermont carried on with the British officers were for 
the purpose of preventing further hostile incursion from 
Canada. They served to amuse the enemy and shielded 
Vermont against the ravages of war. 

What is one to think about Allen’s intentions after read- 
ing the following letter, hitherto never published, and after 
examining a passage in a letter of Lord George Germain 
to Sir Henry Clinton, dated May 2, 1781, in which he (Lord 
Germain) writes: “ The private accounts, which I have seen 
of Ethan Allen’s Transactions give me hopes, that he is 
acting under General Haldimand’s Directions, and that 
when the Season admits of the General’s sending up a 
Body of Troops into Vermont, the Inhabitants declare for 
the King .. .” 

The letter above referred to reads: 

“Tits ExceLLency, THE RIGHT IlonovrABLE Guy, Lorp 
DorcnuesTER, COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF HIS MAJESTIES 
PROVINCE OF QueBec &c. &c. &c. 

“« My Lorp. 

“T have the honor of addressing your Lordship on the 
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subject of American politics, as it may respect the recipro- 
cal interests of Great Britain and the little rising State of 
Vermont. Your Lordship is undoubtedly sensible of the 
Jealousy of the United States over Vermont, since it is not 
and will not be confederated with them. They proceed so 
far as to threaten its subjugation, when they have established 
their new proposed constitution and made their government 
sufficiently energetic. Their arguments for so doing (in case 
of their ability) appear to be too well founded to be dis- 
puted in a political view. For, say they, Vermont is locally 
situated to the waters of Lake Champlain which communi- 
cate with those of St. Lawrence, and lies contiguous to the 
province of Quebec, where they must be dependent for 
trade, business and intercourse, which naturally incline 
them to the British interest. They likewise frequently men- 
tion, that in the latter part of the late war, there was no 
fighting between the King’s Troops and those of Vermont. 
Besides these arguments of the United States, which are 
truly natural, the people of Vermont further argue, that a 
confederation with those States would not only expose them 
to the displeasure of Great Britain and ruin their Commerse, 
but involve them in debt, if not in insolvency, and in the 
broils of those States relative to their federal government, 
concerning which they are probably as much divided, as any 
people have been, since the aera of historical knowledge. 
The vast extent of their teritory is the sourse of much of 
their confusion; they are spread over different climates, have 
different religious prejudices and interests. Furthermore 
the licentious notions of liberty, taught and imbibed in the 
course of the late revolution, operates strenuously against 
their uniting in any confederate government. Nevertheless 
there are considerations in favour of their new proposed con- 
stitutions taking place, for some government or other will 
be found to be necessary, and after much strife and confu- 
sion, possibly with amendments their federal system may be 
adopted. Should this be the final event, yet there would be 
a large minority opposed to it, including many leading and 
influential men in the several States, as well whigs as tories, 
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which cannot fail to render their foederal government weak, 
if not able to prevent its takeing place, and consequently 
make it difficult, precarious and probably impossible, for 
the United States to subjugate Vermont, which will un- 
doubtedly be attempted by them, at such time as they may 
conclude that it comes within the limits of their power, 
without indangering their premised foederal government. 
Vermont can on an emmergency bring fifteen thousand able 
effective men into the field, who in point of prowes, would 
probably more than equal a like number of the troops of the 
united States, especially in defending themselves against the 
usurpation of those States on their own ground, where they 
are acquainted with every natural advantage. Besides, the 
people of Vermont having originated from the contiguous 
united States, and part of Families, friends and connections 
both from consangguynity and interest residing partly in 
both territories, would render it nearly or quite impossible, 
to bring the troops of these States against Vermont. The 
probability is, that they would Join them with the antifoed- 
eralists throughout the united States and crush any pre- 
mised foederal government. Vermont small as she may at 
first appear to be, has a heavy influence in scale of the 
united States, and well worth the attention of Great Britain, 
for abstracted from their own natural population, she has a 
constant immigration from the united States, and whether 
whig or torey, it makes no odds, as they come thither, to 
rid themselves of exorbitant taxation, very cordially unite 
with the policy of the State in rejecting every Idea of a 
confederation with the united States, sine’ property in the 
lere' of liberty is their main object. Should an appeal to 
arms be the Dernier resort, it would be in the power of the 
united States, to prevent Vermont from obtaining military 
Stores in their territory, in which case this province would 
be our only resourse and it is respected, that the British 
government, on an emmergency, would not prohibit the 
people of Vermont, from procuring of the merchants of 


1 Both words in the original are almost illegible. 
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this province, any stores which the exegancy of their affairs 
may require. Finally should Vermont obtain favour of the 
British government, it would be a delicate part of the policy, 
to point out the mode of it. Probably General Halder- 
mand’s policy, (your Lordships predecessor in command) 
would still be the best. Matters were so contrived between 
the General and certain men of influence in Vermont, that 
hostilities ceased between Great Britain and Vermont the 
last three years of the late war, which answered all the pur- 
poses of an allyance of nutrality and at the same time pre- 
vented the united States from taking any advantage of it. 
A formal publick allyance between them, or that at present 
Vermont should become a British province, might occasion 
a war between France and the United States on the one 
part, and Great Britain including Vermont on the other, 
when on the Haldermand policy it may be prevented and a 
friendly intercourse and commerse without any cost of pro- 
tection to the Crown may be continued, and at any future 
day, such alteration of the policy can be made, as may suite 
futer emmergencies. In the time of General Haldermand’s 
command, could British power have afforded Vermont pro- 
tection, they would have been willing to have become a 
province of Great Britain and should the united States at- 
tempt conquest of them, they would I presume do the same, 
should British policy Harmonize with it, for the leading 
men of Vermont are not attached to a republican form of 
government, yet from political principles, are determined to 
maintain their present form of government, till they can 
have a better, and hope and expect, that they will be able to 
do it as long as the United States will be able to maintain 
their, or till they can on principles of mutual Interest and 
advantage, return to the British government without war or 
annoyance from the united States. 

“These appear to me to be the outline of the policy, 
which if adopted, would be for the common interest of 
Great Britain and the people of Vermont, which is humbly 
submitted to your Lordships Considerations. 

“‘T should not have had the assurance to have wrote to 
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one of the first Generals and Statesmen of Europe these 
matters, had not a clear sense of the danger, with which 
Vermont is threatened and in which my interest and preser- 
vation and that of my friends is involved, urged me to it. 
“T am, my Lord, with the greatest respect and esteem 
your Lordships devoted, most obedient and humble 
“ Serv‘ 
“ ErHan ALLEN.” 


This letter is not dated, but Allen’s reference to “the 
broils of those States relative to their foederal government” 
seems to point to the time when the Delegates of the States 
were in session to deliberate on the Constitution of the 
United States; that is to say, in 1787. ~Win |6. Ti %> 


The above-mentioned article in the Magazine of American 
History seems to have roused the ire of Vermonters of the 
present day, as the letters in the New York Evening Post of 
March 16 and April 2 show. They call the intrigues of 
Ethan Allen and friends “a risky game of bluff” inspired 
by the “ deepest and purest patriotism.” 

Ethan Allen’s letter, quoted before, is significant enough, 
but to clinch the nail let us read the following extracts of an 
epistle inspired presumably by as “deep and pure” Chris- 
tian feeling as the above patriotism. It was written by 
Ethan Allen’s brother Levi, while in London, to the Rev. 
Dr. Morill, Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and is dated 29th of May, 1789: 


“In Vermont are about two hundred thousand Souls, 
and most of them would be friendly to the Doctrines & 
discipline of the Church of England if proper care were 
taken ; they were in general loyal to His Majesty during the 
late American War especially the latter part of it, Altho’ 
they thought themselves hardy used by Government, for 
first directing the Governour of New-Hampshire to parcel 
out and grant the lands in Vermont, to such as would settle 
them, which direction was Obeyed, and then the Governour 
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of New York had power to regrant said lands to Other 
people, which was also done. . . . It was Owing Very much 
to the Governour of New York who regranted those Iden- 
tical lands to other grantees, than those under New Hamp- 
shire, That the people in the four New England Colonies 
interested in those lands, Joined in the late Rebellion; and 
the Event is, that Religion is Almost Extinct in Vermont 
and new-Canada. 

** Governour Chittenden & General Ethan Allen (tho’ the 
latter is no great admirer of revealed religion) have Exerted 
themselves in preserving the Rights of Land to your Society 
and the Episcopal Church and have hitherto prevented their 
Sequestration and Sale with a View to Religion and politi- 
cal Order in the State of Vermont. Those two Gentlemen as 
long as they live will hold all the lands in Vermont against 
the claimers under New York, altho’ they have seen no bene- 
fit to the Church of England for more than Seventy years. 
The Rights are become Valuable and many would be glad 
to sell them, to Secure a fund for the State of Vermont, but 
Mr. Chittenden & Mr. Allen with the Assistance of the 
Brothers of the latter have exerted themselves effectually 
and will continue to exert themselves in behalf of your So- 
ciety, and the Episcopal Church, untill they Shall know, 
whether your Venerable Board will do anything towards 
establishing a Bishop and a College at Fort St. John, .. . 
which bids fair to be the Grand Emporium of New Canada 
& Vermont... . 

“Vermont is an Independent republic unconnected with 
Congress and ever have been & wish to remain so or Come 
under the British Government, to which they are well dis- 
posed, they are tied by their local interest to Canada & 
Great Britain and hold by the same language, Religion & 
Blood with the latter. ... 

“T beg leave to Add on this Subject, that the Majority of 
the Settlers in Vermont and those that are daily emigrating 
from the United States' were during the late Rebellion 


1 Evidently a foreign country in Levi Allen’s mind. 
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called and treated as Tories and as yet are not reconsiled 
to their persecutors nor to their Bishops, who were Chap- 
lains of Congress or deserters from the Church of England, 
and most probably never will be. 

“Should your Charter permit your Society to propagate 
the Christian faith in the Canton of Vermont as a Country 
‘in foreign parts’ Religion and policy would be promoted 
greatly by sending some missionaries into that country, 
untill those Rights of land shall be secured to the Church 
& your Society. ... I am a Brother to General Allen, I 
have been uniformly loyal to the King of England, I am 
interested in the success and prosperity of Vermont, I am 
known to Major Ilolland, Samuel Gale Esq” and a number 
of respectable Gentlemen now in London.” 


We would not imply by giving these extracts that Ethan 
and Levi were acting in harmony; quite the contrary. The 
two brothers were at one time so hostile to each other that 
Levi challenged Ethan to fight a duel with pistols. ; 

IIowever, not to put blame where perhaps not unpatriotic 
feeling but only “crankiness” might be charged, we will 
turn to what the Governor, Deputy Governor, members of 
the Council, and some clergymen have to say on the same 
subject to the Archbishop of Canterbury, October 26, 1790: 


“We, the Clergy & Members of the Church of England 
and other Protestants in Verdmont in North America, over 
which your Grace presides with universal satisfaction, beg 
leave to address you with such Deference, as is due from 
the inferior members to the head of an Apostolic Church 
and to manifest our unfeigned Gratitude to the Author of 
Nature, to his Britanic Majesty and to your Grace for 
having protected & supported the Church of England in 
this Quarter of the Globe, more Especially as your pious 
Care of Religion promoted a spirit of Loyalty in every 


. Province during the late troubles and promises to unite this 


Country with Canada under one Common IIead. 
‘Most of the Settlers in this State are poor, having been 
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driven from their Properties in other States on account of 
their Loyalty to their King and fervent zeal to the British 
Church & Nation, by whose foster-Care in years past they 
learned Christianity & civil Government: they now endure 
many troubles with fortitude in hopes of again enjoying the 
Rights of English born Subjects. 

“ Our local Situation, (Canada on the North & the united 
States on the South from which Verdmont is Separated by 
a lofty Mountain extending from the Gulph of St Lawrence 
Southwesterly to the Bay of Mexico) naturally attaches us to 
Canada and Kentucky-Region, whose waters head & center 
in the State of Verdmont; and our Inclinations with the 
Mountain shut out all hopes of ever joining in the federal 
System of the thirteen States.” 


So much for the deep and pure patriotism of Vermont, as 
manifested by its leading men one hundred years ago. 
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PORTRAITS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


The following list of portraits of Franklin, with the 
names of their owners as far as is known, is published 
with a view to elicit information as to the ownership and 
whereabouts of several of the portraits mentioned, and of 
others which have not come under the editor’s notice. 


Artist. Owner. 
Louis Carrogis de Carmontelle." 


Mason Chamberlin.? 
Charles Nicolas Cochin.® 
J es “wae oun ‘(in oil). Boston Art Museum. 


Boston Public Library. 
“ “ Mutual Assur. Co., Phila. 
" “ Henry Stevens, London. 
se « On sale in Munich, Ger- 
many. 
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* (in pastel). John Bigelow, New York. 
Stephen Elmer®. ° ° . Metropolitan Art Mu- 
seum, New York. 
Thomas Gainsborough® .  . Marquis of Landsdowne. 
Jean Baptiste Greuze’ .  . Boston Public Library. 


1 The drawing by Carmontelle was first engraved in Paris about 1780, 
in small folio, without the engraver’s name. 

* First engraved by Edward Fisher, about 1770; a folio mezzotinto. 

* First engraved as a folio mezzotinto, published by J. M. Will, about 
1777. The late Mr. Henry Stevens had a contemporaneous copy in oil. 

* Probably first engraved by Chevillet. In 1783 the original or a 
replica painted in Paris in August, 1782, was in the possession of F. 
Schwediauer, M.D., of London. 

5 First engraved in 1782, by T. Ryder, the prints being lettered ‘‘ The 
Politician,” for which Franklin’s name was afterwards substituted. 

* Unengraved. 

™ Probably a replica or copy of Duplessis. It has been reproduced by 
the heliotype process, 
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Artist. Owner. 


Jean Antoine IIoudon(in marble) Amer. Philosoph. Society. 
David Martin ® (original) . . Thos. A. Biddle, of Phila. 
* (replica) . . Amer. Philosoph. Society. 


Jean Baptiste Nini*® (medallion). 
Charles Willson Peale” . . Hist. Society of Penna. 


- - ° . Mrs. E. D. Gillespie. 
Unknown ™ ‘ , ° . Hist. Society of Penna. 

a ‘ - . Versailles Gallery. 

* as , ; ‘ . Gallery of the Louvre. 

- - «+  «  « H.C. Thompson, of Phila. 


“(the “¢ Sumner por- 
trait”). .  . Harvard College. 


Unknown * (a supposed portrait) B. F. Stevens, of London. 
‘“ 7 


“cc 18 
Benjamin Wilson” . , . Dr. Thos. Hewson Bache. 


® First engraved by Edward Savage; a folio mezzotinto. 

® The earliest print met with was engraved in 1795 by Grainger. 

10 Engraved by Peale in mezzotinto about 1787. It appears to have 
been re-engraved in Paris from Peale’s print by P. M. Alix in aqua-tint, 
and at the same time ascribed to Vanloo as the artist. 

11 Unengraved. Painted about 1758. 

12 Engraved by H. Wright Smith. 

18Perhaps unengraved. There is in the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, Boston, a copy by Ordway from a copy by Healy. 

™% Unengraved. There is a copy by Snyder in possession of the Li- 
brary Company of Philadelphia. 

8 First engraved by G. F. Storm, for Sparks’s edition of Franklin’s 
Works. 

16 Unengraved. 

17 A bust from life, executed in France and first engraved by T. Hol- 
loway. 

18 A bust apparently from a medallion in wax, probably first engraved 
for the Westminster Magazine, October, 1780. 

19 First engraved by James McArdell, about 1761. 
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FREE SOCIETY OF TRADERS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


[In PENNSYLVANIA MaGaAzine, Vol. V. p. 87, e¢ seg., we printed 
“The Articles, Settlement, and Offices of the Free Society of Traders in 
Pennsylvania, &c.” We now give the “Subscriptions for the society of 
pennsilvania according to the printed booke of articles.” James Clay- 
poole, from whose Letter Book we recently selected some extracts, was 
Treasurer of the Society.—Ep.] 


London April 26: 1682 
SpringottPennP.F.. . . . «© «. £400 
William Penn Jun'P.F. . . . ° . . 800 
Letitta Penn P.F.. ° . ° - 800 
Nicholas More of London M. Dp. é & ‘ . 800 
Philip Ford of London. . . 
James Claypoole of London merchant . « » 
Edward Brooke of Bloomsberry . ‘ . - 100 
Daniel Smith of marlborough distiller P. F. . - 2 
John Blunston darbie Shire W.S. e ° - 650 
Henry Greene of maidstone Kent P.F. . . . 75 
William Pemble of London P.F. -.* . 60 
Robert Turner of dublin P. F. . ° . - 100 
Samuel Carridge of dublin P. F. : « vw a 
Thomas Callowhill of Bristol P.F. . . . . 100 
John Simeockes Cheshire P. F. . . . - - 100 
Thomas Brassey Cheshire P. F. . . . ° - 100 
Richard Penn P. F. . ° . ‘ 
Henry Parker of London P, F. . ° ° . . 2 
John Grigston of maidstone Kent P.F. . . . 50 


Richard Waite at the golden Hinde Savoy ‘ - 100 
William Sherlow. ° ° . ° ° . - 100 
John Stringfellow ‘ ° . . . - 650 


Thomas Rudyard of London . ° ° ° - 100 
Richard Davies of welch poole. . . = . . 60 
Thomas Scott . 

William Lambell of Reading maultst. 
John Jones of Holbourne . ° 
Henry Waddy . ° ° ° 
Richard Cony . P . 
Gerrard Taylor 
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Thomas Barker 

Robert Knight a 

Edward Peirce of London . 

Jobn Barber ‘ 

Caleb Pussey 

Thomas Anderson 

Griffith Jones 

Benjamin Clarke . ‘i * « 
John Sweetaple . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
John Goodson of London . r ‘ 
John Day of London . ° > 
Edward Jefferson 

John Knight 

Jeslina Blessett . 

John White com’ of Carlow Iveland P. FL 
Bartholomew Plumsted of Suffolk 
Francis Burroughs mchant of London 
Edward West merchant of London 
William Wigon . 

Francis Plumstead 

John Sweeting for my Son w= Sweeting 
for my Son Charles Sweeting . 

for my Son Thomas Sweeting . 

for my Son Samuel Sweeting 

William Sweeting of London manthent 
Samuel Bathurst of London 

George Knight of London. . 
Luke Nourse of London in Cornhill . 
Jobn Sinclaire . . ‘ . . 
Joseph Martin . . w 

Joseph Martin Jun" 

John Sweetaple . 

Thomas Sweetaple : . 
John BoyP.F. .  . ‘ ‘ 
Anthony EltonP.F..  . . @ 
Enoch Flower P. F. ‘ 
Elizabeth Cope P. F. . 

William Bailey P. F. . 

William Withers P. F. . 
John Bezer P. F. . ‘ ° ° 
Ralph WithersP.F.. . «© . 


William Hitchcocke P. F. 
John Harding P.F. . ° 


SSSSSSRssss 
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Edward Browne P. F. 

Israel Noyes P. F. 

John Clarke P. F. 

John Hanis P. F. é . i . ° ° 
Barbra Blagdon P. F. . . ° 
Phineas Pemberton of Boulton grocer , 
John Crow . 5 , . ° ° 

John Stevens P.F.  . 

Walter King of Bristoll P. F. 

Benjamin Chambers 

John Bertles 

Isaac Martin ‘ 

Thomas Goddard merch’ Taylor . 

Thomas Rogers merchant Taylor 

John Hall of London . 

Francis Finch of worcester 

Dennis Rochford 

Gilbert Maw of London F ‘ ° ° . 
Joseph Webster of London mse - « & 
James Denham of London merchant . 
Joseph —owden (?)_ . 

William Markeham (?) P. F. 

William Haige P. F. ° 

Silas Crispin P.F. . 

Rebeckah Crispin P. F. 

Rise —— thread P. F. (?) . 

Thomas Bond P. F. 

Thomas Fuller P. F. F 

Robert Turner P. F. more . 

John Parker of London linen draper 

William Bingley P. F. . 
Nathaniel Smith P. F. 

Thomas Pleas P. F. 

Edmond Wansel . 

Robert Child P. F.  . 

Charles Jones of Bristol 

William Wansel of London 

Robert Drinsdale 

Thomas Harriot P. F. 

William Wiganmore . 

Henry Dogget E. P. 

Charles Marshal P. F. . r 
Edward Peirce for my Son Joshua Peirce . 
William Loveday of Painsark In glocester sh™ . 
John Loveday of Painsark in glocester sheire . 


Vou. x1.—12 
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Thomas Loveday of ditto place . ‘ 
Thomas Crome merchantaylor of London . 
Phineas Pemberton of Boulton . 

Joas Bateman of London merchant 
William Nash of London . 

Richard Law of London 

William Wade P. F. 

Joseph JonesP.F. . 

Evan Lloyd of Southwarke ‘Dyer J. s. 
Edward Samwayes P. F. 

Robert Sumner P. F. 

Charles Mawhal P. FL 

James Peters P. F. 

John AustinP. F. 

John Hart of Norfolk 

Samuel Barker P. F. . 

John Whiteing P. F. . 

Richard Mills P. F. 

Dennis Rochford P. F. 

Thomas Farmborough 


Thomas Morris of Crutchet Pryen Lendon mehent R 


Nathaniel Rokeby . ‘ 

Thomas Pemble of London coat caller 
Richard Whitpanie Butcher . 

Thomas Lee Habberdasher of Hatts . 
Arthur Barker of Witham in Essex . 
Marmaduke Robinson of London 

John Turner Jun’ of London 

Samuel Hallifield of London 

John Stokes of London. 

John Turner Jun’ of London he his brother Elias 
John Turner Jun™ of London more . 
Abraham Dawes of London ‘ 

Abraham Dawes for his Son Absshem 
John Hallifield of London . 

Thomas Williams of London Cloth onthe 
John Houghton of London ‘ ‘ 
Thomas Harley of Kynsham ‘ 
Thomas Williams for Mary Williams 
James Harding phisician . 
Edward Hubber Es’q’ P. F. 

John Gee P. F. . ‘ ‘ 

Jacob Fuller P. F. 

Joseph FullerP. F. . 

Jone Dixson Widdow P. F. 
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Thomas Weekes watch maker of London . ° - £25 
Richard Gawthorne . i i 50 
Thomas Harley Jun™ . ° ° m ° . 2 
Abraham Palmer Salesman P . 2 
Edward Brooke for his kinsman Richard Becshe - 100 
William Browne . . . 650 


Thomas Williams for Mary Howel . ‘ 
John West Inman of Snow Hill. . ° ° ° 
Richard Hawkes of London 

George White P. F. . 

Hannah Anderson P. F. 

Edward Samways P. F. 

Abraham Palmer Salesman more 

James Rogers Baker in Sothworke 

John Fuller P. F. 

Charles Turner of London mevehant . i 
Baszeleon Foster Habbadasher of London 

Thomas Crouch maltser of Amesham 

Richard Cockbill of London glover . 

Henry Hufft (?) Jun™ of London 
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Richard Adams of Southwarke . ‘ . . ° 
James TaylorP.F. . . ‘ ‘ ° ° ° 
Thomas Pleas more P. F. 

Mary East P. F. . 


Scicily Champion P. F. 

John Kingsman P. F. 

Susannah MillnerP. F. . ‘ . 
John Hall P. F. . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 
Daniel Bullock P. F. . ‘ ‘ . ‘ ° 
David Main (?) J. 8. 

Martha Jacques R. W. ‘ 

Thomas Anderson for his daughter Anne . . 
Thomas Williams for Mary Howel 

Nicholas More for Eliz* Geaunt . 

Nicholas More for George Madockes . 

George Wood . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
John Thomas ?. R. Davies , . ‘ ‘ 
William Jones #. R. Davies 

Philip Ford . 

Christopher Keene of y* minories s kenden 
Castor Higgs of London Leather Seller 

Robert Langley P. F. ‘ ‘ 

Edward Man Sen’ of London 

William Crouch of London 

Alexander Parker $@ J.C. . 


_ 
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Ezekiel Wooley of London 

Joseph Strutt 

for his son James Strutt 

Oliver. Williams . ‘ 

Zouch, Watson of London goldsm 

8S. Smith Junt of London . ‘ 
Mathew Walker Sen’ in fenchurch Str. 
Mathew Walker Jun’ . i 

Thomas Richmond of Wetham in —— 
Peter Bland . . 
Henry Bilton of London merhant 
James Pople F : 
John Hard . 

Philip Hatts 

Francis Tobson . 


Pennsylvania 
Lasse Cock . 
Tho. Holme 
Ralph Withers 


. ° . £50 


. £50 
* 260} 100 
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RETURN OF THE PENNSYLVANIA TROOPS IN THE 
SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES COMMANDED 
BY JOSIAH HARMAR, ESQUIRE, LIEUTENANT- 
COLONEL COMMANDING. 

FROM THE ORIGINAL MSS., WITH NOTES BY JOHN P. NICHOLSON. 
His EXcCELLENCY 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, EsQ 
ident 


THE Hon THE SUPREME EXECUTIVE 


CoUNCIL 
To the care of Mr. PENNSYLVANIA 
Geo. Thompson 
Pittsburg. 


General Harmar’s letter 
Recd Nov* 21* 1787 
inclosing a Return of the Troops—— 


CAMP AT PosT VINCENNES. 
August 7” 1787. 


Sir, 

I have the honor to enclose to your Excellency & the 
honorable the Councils a return of the Pennsylvania troops 
in the service of the United States dated this day. 

Captain Finney having written to me that it is his wish 
to retire from service, there will consequently be a vacancy 
for an Ensign—I therefore beg leave to recommend to your 
Excellency and the honorable Councils Mr. Robert Thomp- 
son (a son of the Late General Thompson’s) to fill the same— 

I have the honor to be 
With the highest esteem 
& respect 
Your Excellency’s 


The honorable Council’s 
Most hble & obed* Serv‘. 
Jos. HARMAR 
His ExcEe.LEency Lt. Col. Com. 1st U.S. Reg. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Esq. 
President, 


& 
Tue Hon” Tur Supreme Executive 
CouncIL, 
pennsylvania— 
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Return of the Pennsylvania Troops. 


NOTES. 


[a] Fort Harmar was erected on the right bank of the 
Muskingum River at its junction with the Ohio by a de- 
tachment of United States troops under the command of 
Major John Doughty, in the autumn of 1785, but was not 
completed until the following year. The position was judi- 
ciously chosen, as it commanded not only the mouth of the 
Muskingum, but swept the waters of the Ohio from a curve 
in the river for a considerable distance both above and 
below the fort. 

It was the first military post built within the limits of the 
present State of Ohio, excepting Fort Laurens, which was 
built in 1778. The fort stood on what is called the “second 
bottom,” being elevated above the ordinary floods of the 
Ohio, while between it and the banks of the river was a 
lower or first bottom, depressed about six feet, on to which 
the descent was by a gradual slope. This regular natural 
glacis was continued for a quarter of a mile up the Mus- 
kingum, and for a considerable distance below on the Ohio. 
The outlines of the fort formed a regular pentagon, and the 
area embraced within its walls contained about three-fourths 
of an acre. The curtains or main walls of the fort were 
constructed of large timber, placed horizontally to the 
height of twelve or fourteen feet, and were one hundred 
and twenty feet in length, as was recently ascertained (1847) 
by measurement, as the outlines of two of the bastions 
can be still readily traced in the earth. The bastions were 
constructed of large timber set upright in the ground, four- 
teen feet in height, fastened together by strips of timber 
treenailed into each picket. The outlines of these were 
also pentagonal, the fifth side, or that opening into the area 
of the fort, being occupied by block-houses, used as quar- 
ters for the officers. 

The barracks for the soldiers were built along the side of 
the sides of the curtains, with their roofs sloping inward. 
They were divided into four rooms of thirty feet each, with 
convenient fireplaces, and afforded ample space for a regi- 
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ment of men. The officers’ houses were made of hewed 
logs, two stories high, two rooms on a floor. The large 
house in the southeast bastion was used for a storehouse. 
From the roof of the barracks, which stood in the curtain, 
facing the Ohio, there arose a square tower like a cupola, 
surmounted by a flag-staff, in which was stationed a sentinel. 
The room beneath was the guard-house. An arsenal, built 
of timber and covered with earth, stood in the area of the 
fort near the guard-house, and answered as a magazine or 
bomb-proof for the powder. The main gate was next the 
river, with a sally-port on the side towards the hills, which 
rise abruptly from the level grounds at the distance of a 
quarter of a mile. 

Near the centre of the fort was a well for the supply of 
the garrison in case of a siege, although for ordinary pur- 
poses water was brought from the river. 

In the rear and to the left of the fort, on the ground 
which had supplied the materials for building, Major 
Doughty had laid out fine gardens. These were cultivated 
by the soldiers. 

To the bravery and pride of a soldier the Major also pos- 
sessed a refined taste for horticulture. Peaches were planted 
as soon as the ground was cleared, and in the second or 
third year produced fruit. A variety of his originating is 
still cultivated in Marietta, and known as the “ Doughty 
peach.” 

The fort continued to be occupied by troops of the 
United States until September, 1790, when they were or- 
dered down the river to Fort Washington, now Cincinnati. 

There were no regular batteries built within the fort for 
the mounting of cannon. One or two six-pound field-pieces 
were mounted on carriages and kept on the bank of the 
river near the walls. With these they could command the 
boats on the river.—Extract (Pioneer History of the Ohio 
Valley, S. P. Hildreth). 


[6] General Harmar arrived at Fort Harmar July 23, 
1786, and assumed command, relieving Major John Doughty. 
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[{c] Josran Harmar. 
Captain First Pennsylvania Battalion’ (Infantry), Oct. 27, 


1775. 

Major Third Pennsylvania Infantry, Continental Line, 
Oct. 1, 1776. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sixth Pennsylvania Infantry,’ Conti- 
nental Line, June 6, 1777. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Seventh Pennsylvania Infantry, Conti- 
nental Line, Aug. —, 1780. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Third Pennsylvania Infantry, Conti- 
nental line, Jan. 17, 1781. 

Lieutenant-Colonel First Infantry, Continental Line, Jan. 
1, 1783. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant First Regiment of U. S. 
Infantry,’ Aug. 12, 1784. 

Commanding U. 8. Army, Aug. 12, 1784. 

General-in-Chief U. 8. Army,‘ July 31, 1787. 

Brevet Brigadier-General® U. S. Army, July 31, 1787. 


1 This Battalion became the nucleus of the Second Pennsylvania 
Infantry of the Continental Line, Oct. 25, 1776. 

? Raised agreeable to a resolution of Congress, Dec. 9, 1775, and called 
the Fifth until July —, 1776, when it became the Sixth, consequent 
upon the Pennsylvania “ Rifle Regiment” being taken into the Conti- 
nental service (retaining the rank of its officers from the time it was 
raised), and designated as the “First Pennsylvania Infantry, Conti- 
nental Line.” 

5 Organized by resolution of Congress, June 3, 1784. 

Organized by act of Congress approved April 30, 1790. 

Now Third Regiment Infantry, U.S. Army, organized by act of Con- 
gress approved May 30,1796. Reorganized by consolidation of the First, 
Fifth, Seventeenth, Nineteenth, Twenty-eighth, and Twenty-ninth Regi- 
ments Infantry, approved by act of Congress, March 3, 1815, and again 
by consolidation of the Third and one-half of the Thirty-seventh Regi- 
ments Infantry, by act of Congress approved March 3, 1869. 

* As recognized and adopted by the First Congress under the Consti- 
tution, Sept. 29, 1789. 

5 “ Resolved, That the Secretary of War transmit to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Harmar a brevet commission of Brigadier-General, and that he be allowed 
the emoluments but not the pay of said rank, the allowance to commence 
with and continue during his command on the frontier.”—Journal of 
Congress, July 31, 1787. 
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Resigned as Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant First Regi- 
ment of Infantry, U. 8. Army, Jan. 1, 1792. 

Adjutant-General of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
April 11, 1793, to Feb. 27, 1799. 

Died Aug. 20, 1813, at Philadelphia, Pa. 


[d] Warrer Finney. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Samuel J. Atlee’s Musketry Battalion 
(merged into the Pennsylvania State Regiment of Foot), 
March 20, 1776. 

Prisoner of war at the battle of Long Island, Aug. 27, 
1776. 

Captain Sixth Pennsylvania Infantry, Continental Line, 
Aug. 10, 1776. 

Brevet Major Aug. 20, 1776. 

Captain Third Pennsylvania Infantry, Continental Line, 
Jan. 1, 1783. 

Captain First Regiment of U. 8. Infantry, Aug. 12, 1784. 

Justice of the Peace, Chester County, Pa., June 16, 1789, 
to Aug. 17, 1791. 

Associate Judge of Chester County, Pa., Aug. 17, 1791, 
to Sept. 17, 1820. 

Born ——, 1748, in New London township, Chester 
County, Pa. 

Died Sept. 17, 1820, in Chester County, Pa. 





[e] Davip ZEIGLER. 

Third Lieutenant Captain James Ross’s Company of Rifle- 
men, recruited in Lancaster County, Pa., June —, 1775. 

First Lieutenant and Adjutant Colonel William Thomp- 
son’s Battalion of Riflemen,' June 25, 1775. 

Ensign First Pennsylvania Battalion, Oct. 12, 1775. 


? Organized June and July, 1775, in pursuance of a resolve of Congress, 
June 14, 1775, for the raising of six companies of expert riflemen in 
Pennsylvania, two in Maryland, and two in Virginia. 

By a resolve of June 22, 1775, two additional companies were organized 
in Pennsylvania. The term of enlistment was for one year. 

This Battalion became the Second Regiment, and, after Jan. 1, 1776, 
the “ First Regiment of the Army of the United Colonies.” 
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Second Lieutenant First Pennsylvania Battalion, Jan. 15, 
1776. 

Captain First Pennsylvania Infantry, Continental Line, 
Dec. 8, 1778. 

Captain First Regiment of U. 8. Infantry, June 3, 1784. 

Captain First Regiment of Infantry, U. 8. Army, Aug. 
12, 1784. 

Captain First Infantry, U. 8. Army, Sept. 29, 1789. 

Major First Infantry Regiment, U. 8. Army, Oct. 22, 1790. 

Resigned March 5, 1792. 

Died at Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 24, 1811, aged sixty-three. 


[f/f] Wittram McCurpy. 

Lieutenant New Eleventh' Pennsylvania Infantry, Conti- 
nental Line, Nov. 12, 1777. 

Captain-Lieutenant First Pennsylvania Infantry, Conti- 
nental Line, ——. 

Captain First Pennsylvania Infantry, Continental Line, 
May 18, 1781. 

Captain First Regiment of U. 8. Infantry, June 3, 1784. 

Captain First Regiment of Infantry, U. S. Army, Aug. 
12, 1784. 

Captain First Infantry, U. S. Army, Sept. 29, 1789. 

Resigned and honorably discharged June 4, 1791. 


[g] Wi11am Ferevson. 

Bombardier First Company Pennsylvania Artillery, Con- 
tinental Line, Oct. 30, 1775. 

Captain-Lieutenant Fourth Regiment of Artillery,’ Conti- 
nental Line, March 14, 1777. 

Captured at Bound Brook, April 13, 1777. 


In consequence of the severe losses of the “Old Eleventh” at Bran- 
dywine, the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania by resolution 
incorporated it with the Tenth Pennsylvania Infantry, Continental Line. 

The New Eleventh, Jan. 18, 1779. 

? Raised for the defence of the State of Pennsylvania, and designated 
the “ Pennsylvania State Regiment of Artillery.” Participated in the 
battles of “Bound Brook,” “Brandywine,” “Germantown,” “ Mon- 
mouth,” and “ Sullivan’s Campaign, 1779.” 
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Exchanged Dec. 1, 1780. 

Captain Fourth Regiment of Artillery, Continental Line, 
to date April 14, 1778. 

Captain U. S. Battalion of Artillery,’ Oct. 20, 1786. 

Captain U. S. Battalion of Artillery, Sept. 29, 1789. 

Major-Commandant U. 8. Battalion of Artillery, March 
4, 1791. 

Killed in the battle of Maumee (St. Clair’s defeat), Nov. 
4, 1791. 


[h] JoszrH Asuton. 

First Sergeant Captain John Lamb’s New York Indepen- 
dent Company, Continental Artillery, July 16, 1775. 

Prisoner of war, taken in the assault upon Quebec, Dec. 
31, 1775. 

First Lieutenant Second Regiment Artillery, Continental 
Line, Jan. 1, 1777. 

First Lieutenant and Adjutant Second Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment of Artillery, Continental Line, June 21, 1777, to June 
16, 1781. 

Captain-Lieutenant Fourth Regiment of Artillery, Conti- 
nental Line, April 19, 1781. 

Lieutenant Corps of Artillery, U. 8. Army, Aug. 12, 1784. 

Captain First Regiment Infantry,’ U. 8. Army, Sept. 29, 
1789. 

Major Second U. 8. Infantry,* Dec. 29, 1791. 

Resigned and honorably discharged, Nov. 27, 1792. 


[¢] Esenezer Denny. 
Ensign Seventh Pennsylvania Infantry, Continental Line, 
Aug. —, 1780. 


1 Organized as a battalion of artillery by resolution of Congress, Oct. 
20, 1786. 

? Organized under the resolution of Congress, Oct. 3, 1787. 

The act of Sept. 29, 1789, recognized the regiment as part of the estab- 
lishment of troops in the service of the United States (regular army), 
and all the officers were commissioned as of Sept. 29, 1789. 

By act of March 3, 1791, the regiment became the First U.S. Infantry. 

5 The Second Infantry became the Second Sub-Legion, Sept. 4, 1792. 
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Transferred to First Pennsylvania Infantry, Continental 
Line, 

Lieutenant Third Pennsylvania Infantry, Continental 
Line, May 23, 1781. 

Transferred to Fourth Pennsylvania Infantry, Continental 
Line, ——. 

Ensign First Regiment of U. 8. Infantry, Aug. 12, 1784. 

First Lieutenant and Adjutant First Regiment of Infantry, 
U. 8. Army, Sept. 8, 1785. 

Captain First Regiment of Infantry, U. S. Army, Dec. 
29, 1791. 

Resigned and honorably discharged, May 15, 1792. 

Died at Pittsburg, Pa., July 22, 1822. 





[j] Epwarp Spear. 

Second Lieutenant Sixth Pennsylvania Infantry, Conti- 
nental Line, Feb. 7, 1778. 

First Lieutenant Sixth Pennsylvania Infantry, Continental 
Line, May 16, 1781. 

Transferred to First Pennsylvania Infantry, Continental 
Line, Jan. 1, 1783. 

Lieutenant Battalion of U.S. Artillery, Sept. 10, 1787. 

Killed in the battle of Maumee, Nov. 4, 1791. 
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THE PRINCIPIO COMPANY. 
A Historica SKETCH oF THE First IRON-WoRKS IN MARYLAND. 


BY WILLIAM G. WHITELY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


(Continued from page 68.) 


Ore for the furnace was at first obtained in the immediate 
neighborhood of the works, but ere long they were com- 
pelled to bring it from deposits more extensive. Though 
lying at a greater distance, chief of these were those banks 
of bole armoniack described by Captain Smith, on the banks 
of the Patapsco River, below the present city of Baltimore. 
The following is one of the original contracts: 


‘Then Bargain’d and sould unto Edmund Perks of Cecill 
County all my right and title of & to any stone Com- 
only called ironstone now lying and being at the poynt 
Called Gorsuch’s Poynt! at the mouth of the North West 
Branch in Patapsco river Maryland, not no ways going 
above Highwater mark of the aforesaid poynt, for which 
have rec’d in part in goods and money one pistole, and at 
the rec’t of two pistoles more do oblige myself & my Heirs 
to make a good title according to law to Edmund Perks, his 
Heirs or assigns, givin under my hand and seal this fourth 
day of September, 1724. 

“ (Signed) Joun Gorsucu.” 


Assigned on the back by Perks to Mr. John England and 
Co. of the iron-works at Principio, Sept. 10, 1724, for the 
same sum of three pistoles. 

In 1727 they effected a lease of Whetstone Point, lying 
between the branches of the Patapsco River, and at whose 
extremity Fort McHenry now stands. One of the earlier 


1 Gorsuch’s Point was below Canton, on the east side of the Patapsco 
River, about opposite Fort McHenry or Whetstone Point. 
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settlers, Charles Gorsuch, said to be a member of the Society 
of Friends, had patented, in 1662, fifty acres of land, com- 
prising what was afterwards known as Whetstone Point. 
Gorsuch vacated a part of the land, and a patent was granted 
for it under the same name, in 1702, to Mr. James Carroll. 
Four years later it was made a town, but was never settled 
upon, and in 1725 Carroll sold it to John Giles for £5 ster- 
ling. In 1727, the Principio Company, through John Eng- 
land, purchased of Giles all the iron ore “ opened and dis- 
covered or shut and not yet discovered” for the sum of £300 
sterling money of Great Britain and £20 current money of 
Maryland. It was for many years one of their principal 
sources of ore. 

During the Revolution, Whetstone Point was fortified 
with eighteen guns. The Maryland Gazette of September 
9, 1777, places great confidence in its fortifications as a pro- 
tection for Baltimore. Noting the appearance of a British 
fleet off the Patapsco, and fearing an attempt might be 
meditated against the town, it says, “‘In that case it is with 
pleasure we can assure our readers we are well prepared to 
give them (the British) a warm reception. The fort, bat- 
teries and boom at Whetstone Point are in excellent order; 
an air-furnace is erected on the point from which red thun- 
der-bolts of war will issue to meet our invading foes”; but 
the fleet sailed quietly past and landed Lord Howe and his 
army on Elk River, whence they marched northward and 
encountered Washington at Brandywine. 

In a country which was still a forest charcoal cost very 
little. Wood-cutters were paid 2s. 9d. per cord for cutting, 
colliers received 6s. and 7s. per load for coaling, while the 
wood-leave, or value of the wood on the stump, was reck- 
oned at about a shilling a cord. Colliers were bound by 
written articles of agreement to deliver a certain number of 
loads of coal, “‘ each load to measure eleven seams, each 
seam twelve bushels half heaped half struck, and to deliver 
nine loads of coal for every load of brays, the coals to be 
well dressed and good yield” (1730). 

We take the following from the Ledger of Principio fur- 
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nace for 1727, as it may be interesting to those familiar with 
the present cost of making pig-iron. 


Account of Piggs at Furnace Aug. 1727. 


Iron ore 90 tons @ 15s. . £67. 10s. Od. 
Charcoal 90 loads (say 11880 Bus) @ 183, . —_s ©. 
Oyster shells & limestone (quantity not given) . 5. 0. 0. 
Wages, Jno. Barker founder, 40 tons @ - , 5. 0. 0. 
other labor 40 tons @ 5/6 . 5 »>§ ee © 
Disbursements . a ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 0. 0. 
Total production, 40 tons pig iron . . £171. 10s. Od. 
equivalent to £4. 5s. 9d. per ton. 


This pig sold at the furnace for £10 per ton. 

Blooms were valued at £25 and bar-iron at an average 
price of £35 per ton, but the books fail to show an accurate 
statement of actual cost of either. Forgemen received £1 
per ton for making blooms, or knobbling. Slave labor was 
sometimes applied to this branch of the work, but whereas 
a white foreman received 20s. per ton, the poor slave was 
paid a single shilling for the same work as a bonus. 

In 1754, twenty-seven years later, prices had fallen con- 
siderably. Bar-iron then cost £21 10s., and was worth from 
£28 to £30; blooms were £18 and pig-iron £8 perton. The 
following statement is made up from the Ledger of North 
East Forge for 1754: 


Cost of 2240 tbs. of Bar Iron. 


8. d. 
Pig iron 3200ibs. @ £8. - & 7%. 
Charcoal 480 bus (@ 9s. per load of 144Bus. . 1. 10. 0. 
Forgeman’s wages save te. average . 8. 8. 
Hammerman’s wages . ‘ , ‘ ck a SD 
Provision acc’t (for slaves) «= eo © 
General Charges, (manager & clerk freight on n Pig, 
traveling expenses, clothing etc etc. - & 9. 
Total Cost. =. . . . . OL 10, 0. 


Principio and North East Works continued in full blast 
up to the Revolution, and here, for the present, we shall 
leave them to note the operations of the Company in other 
places. 

They were early in treaty with Captain Augustine Wash- 
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ington for land in Virginia whereon to erect a furnace ; but, 
owing to a difficulty in getting the necessary papers signed 
by the properly authorized persons, no formal agreement 
seems to have been made until after the furnace had been 
built and had shown its capabilities for successful work. In 
October, 1727, Mr. Charles Brockden was paid £4 for draw- 
ing the lease, and John Copson claimed £1 10s. “ for obtain- 
ing Peter Grub’s affirmation as witness to Captain Wash- 
ington’s Case to the Company.” As early as February, 
1725, however, the furnace was ready for work, and John 
Barker, founder at Principio, was sent there to start it. 
The new works were named Accokeek, and were located, 
according to Colonel Byrd, in King George County, four- 
teen miles from Fredericksburg, probably near the present 
village of Accokeek, though this we have not been able to 
verify. 

G. W. P. Custis, in his “ Recollections,” relates that 
Augustine Washington, ‘“‘ becoming engaged in the agency 
of the Principio iron-works, and after the Conflagration of 
his seat in Westmoreland, removed with his family to a sit- 
uation near Fredericksburg, on the Rappahannock river.” 
His agency was more like a contract, and consisted in 
raising the ore and carting it two miles from the mines to 
the furnace for 20s. per ton of pig-iron. The furnace was 
built on a run which discharged its waters into the Potomac, 
and the iron, after being cast, had to be carted six miles to a 
landing on the river, three hundred weight being a load for 
a cart drawn by eight oxen. 

The following extract from a letter of John England, at 
Principio, dated 5 January, 1725, to the Company in Eng- 
land, may be interesting in connection with the early his- 
tory of Accokeek : 


.. . “As to ye deviding ye shares of ye new founded 
works in Virginia, have advised with a Counselor about it 
. who tells me yt except some persons here is appointed 

yr lawfull aturney, by a power of atturney from you to signe 
for you here, yt if your deed or deeds come over for you to 
signe in England and either of you should dy before, or alter 


VoL. x1.—13 
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your minds yt you dont sign, than it setts Washington at lib- 
erty and all ye work, is at an end. . . . But think a twelfth 
too small for myselfe in this concerne, which is likely to 
answer so well, as I doubt not but it will if rightly managed, 
so expect Joshua Gee and Russell will make me a little 
nearer equall to them. I think it two hard upon myselfe for 
I will assure you that was it not for something further than 
my salerey (was I to do nothing) I would not stay in ye 
country for it, but shall have very great feteague by ye 
works lying so far remote from each other. If you see fitt 
to make Capt het es rom a small present of wine (along 
ye Virginia Cargo) and to signifie to him yt what I have 
done with him on yr behalfe you like and approve on, or to 
that effect, yt I leave to your Consideration either to do it 
or not.” 





We do not know whether the wine was ever forwarded; 
but England’s action was undoubtedly approved, and Acco- 
keek became, as he predicted, a valuable property. In 1750 
it sent to the Company in England four hundred and ten 
tons of pig-iron,—about one-fifth the entire quantity ex- 
ported from Maryland and Virginia for the year. 

Augustine Washington, at his death, in 1748, left the 
estate afterwards known as Mount Vernon, and his share 
(one-twelfth) in the Principio Company, to his son Law- 
rence, and elder half-brother of George Washington. Be- 
tween the two brothers existed the tenderest affection; but 
Lawrence was consumptive, and, after a voyage to the Ber- 
mudas, in 1751, in the vain pursuit of health (on which 
journey he was accompanied by George), he died the follow- 
ing year, leaving his estate first to his daughter, who did not 
long survive him, and after her death to his favorite younger 
brother George, with a life-estate in it to his widow. In the 
Journal of Accokeek Works, under date of June 14, 1755, 
Colonel Augustine Washington is charged “ to ace’t of in- 
solvents for his part of old debts lost, £34 10s.” Further- 
more, at a Council of Virginia, held November 5, 1757, “ On 
the application of Augustine Washington, gent. in behalf of 
himself and other adventurers in iron works, praying leave to 
import from Maryland bar and pig iron of that province 
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without being obliged to pay the Port duties and other fees 
chargeable on vessels importing goods and merchandise,” 
the said fees were remitted. It is plain, therefore, that 
Augustine Washington was a stockholder, whether his share 
was derived from his brother George or not. He retained 
it until the Revolution, and we surmise that on the dissolu- 
tion of the Company he received the Accokeek lands as his 
portion in the distribution of the property. 

About the time of Lawrence Washington’s ill-health and 
subsequent death the supply of ore at Accokeek failed, and 
the furnace was necessarily abandoned. In 1753 the mova- 
ble effects were distributed among the other works, slaves 
and store-goods, horses, cattle, and wagons were sold, and 
the business in Virginia, as far as related to iron-making, 
was gradually closed up, some of the real estate being sold 
in 1767. 

Kingsbury furnace was the Company’s next venture. 
Major Thomas Sheridine had taken up land in Baltimore 
County as early as 1721, and from him, in 1734, they pur- 
chased nearly fourteen hundred acres of what were after- 
wards known as the Kingsbury lands, as well as all the ore 
and ironstone to be found on the remaining property of 
Sheridine, for which they paid him £800. The usual writ 
of ad quod damnum was not issued till 1746, nor was the 
patent granted until 1750, but the furnace was built in 1744, 
and went into blast in April, 1745, producing at the first 
blast, which lasted until December of the same year, four hun- 
dred and eighty tons of pig-iron. The patent for the land 
was issued to Sir Nicholas Carew, Bart., Osgood Gee, and 
others for one hundred acres of land at the head of Back 
River and on Herring Run, in Baltimore County. On this 
site, after the furnace had been abandoned, General Smith, 
a celebrated Revolutionary commander of the old Maryland 
line, built a mill. Whatever may have been the induce- 
ments which led the Company to locate a furnace upon this 
spot,—one of which, perhaps, was the closer proximity to the 
ore-beds of Whetstone Point,—it seems to have met their 
expectations. We give below the yield of the first four blasts. 
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Begun. Blown out. Duration. Product. 

First blast . . April 1,1745 Dec. 18,1745 9months 480 tons 
Second“ . . Aug. 16,1746 Dec. 8,1747 16 “ 1108 “ 
Third “ . . Sept. 8,1748 Oct. 6,1749 18 “ 1053“ 
Fourth“ . . Oct. 5,1750 Dec. 26,1751 14 “ 1212 “ 
562“ 3853“ 


An average of seventy-five tons per month. More than 
three thousand three hundred tons of the above were 
shipped to the Company in England. 

The Principio Company (owing to England passing a law 
permitting pig-iron to be exported from the colonies to 
London free of duty) added to its possessions the Lan- 
cashire furnace by purchase from Dr. Charles Carroll, of 
Annapolis. It was located near Kingsbury, and probably 
on the Patapsco River, though the precise spot has not yet 
been discovered. Dr. Carroll took out his writ of condem- 
nation in 1744, and sold out to the Company September 4, 
1751, the deed embracing eight thousand two hundred acres 
of land (by estimation) lying on the drafts of Back and 
Middle rivers and White Marsh Run, in Baltimore County, 
together with all the messuages, furnaces, forges, barns, etc., 
for the consideration of £2675, and was signed on behalf of 
the company by Lawrence Washington. 

The records of Lancashire which have come down to us 
are more meagre than those of other furnaces, but we know 
that it was worked with varying success from the time of 
its purchase until the Revolution. To recapitulate: We have 
shown how this Company, from its first venture in iron- 
making at Principio, had boldly extended its operations in 
other quarters and as steadily prospered, until now (1751) it 
outranked all competitors and was sole proprietor of four 
furnaces and two forges: Principio Furnace and Forge, Cecil 
County, Md., built prior to 1720; North East Forge, Cecil 
County, Md., built about 1720; Accokeek Furnace, Virginia, 
built about 1725; Kingsbury Furnace, Baltimore County, 
Md., built about 1744; Lancashire Furnace, Baltimore 
County, Md., purchased 1751. 

They owned slaves and live-stock in abundance, their 
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tracts of land—chiefly woodland, for coaling—were of vast 
extent, amounting in the aggregate to nearly thirty thou- 
sand acres in Maryland alone, exclusive of the Accokeek 
lands in Virginia, and one-half of the pig-iron exported to 
Great Britain from this country came from their works. 
Thomas Russell, the elder, has been previously mentioned 
as a co-worker with Onion in establishing Principio and 
North East Works. Returning to England in 1724, at his 
death he bequeathed his interests in the iron-works to his 
sons William and Thomas Russell. The latter was destined 
to figure conspicuously in the affairs of the Company in 
America. Born in Birmingham in 1741, he received a 
thorough commercial education in the office of a Mr. 
Barker, at Congreve, to whom he had been articled at the 
age of twenty-three. He was selected by his partners as a 
fit person to send to America as a managing director, and 
was to receive as compensation for his services £100 per 
annum, with the understanding that he was to remain not 
less than two years. Having accepted the position, he sailed 
for Maryland in the spring of 1764. The chief reason his 
partners had for desiring him to come to this country was 
the necessity which had arisen during the twelve years in- 
tervening since 1751 for some one person to take absolute 
control of their affairs, who could exercise a general over- 
sight, and, having interests identical with their own, could 
be trusted with full authority on their behalf to inquire into, 
and, if necessary, correct, existing abuses. The distance of 
the works from each other had necessitated a separate and 
distinct management for each, and there were occasional 
clashings of authority. The irregularity and uncertainty of 
communication between the works and the main office in 
London helped to place great power in the hands of these 
managers, while no adequate check upon their transactions 
could be devised. Their judgment decided the beginning 
and duration of blasts. Supplies of ore, coal, and lime de- 
pended upon their energy; sales were effected, purchases 
made, and bills of exchange drawn by them at will, and 
numerous opportunities for fraud were presented which, we 
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fear, were sometimes embraced. William Baxter, manager 
at North East, had especially incurred the resentment of the 
Company, and their dissatisfaction had been brought by his 
misdeeds to a height which culminated in the resolve to 
make a clean sweep of all their former representatives and 
send over Thomas Russell, with full power to reorganize the 
business. 


(To be continued.) 
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LETTERS OF SILAS DEANE. 
ORIGINALS IN THE AUTOGRAPH COLLECTION OF FERDINAND J. DREER. 


Paris Nov' 28, 1776. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Your favor of the 7 of August last covering Copy of 
yours of ye 8 July I ree’d tho the Original never came to 
hand—This Letter also enclosed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendency with Instructions to make it known to this, & 
the other powers of Europe, and I received it the 17. In- 
stant, tho the Vessel which bro’t it, had but 38 days passage 
from Salem. This Letter was very farr from relieving me, 
as it inclosed what had been Circulated thro’ Europe for 
two months before, and my pretending to inform this Court, 
could be only a matter of form in Consiquence of your 
Orders, which were expressed, in the State of any Common 
affair—I certainly prefer and must on all Occations, sim- 
plicity of Stile as well as Manners, but something is due, to 
the dignity of old and powerfull States, or if you please to 
their prejudices, in favor of long Accustomed Form, & —— 
and as the United States of America, by this introduce 
themselves among the Established powers, and rank with 
them it must of Course be expected that at the first intro- 
duction, or the announcing of it some mode more formall, 
or if I may say respectfull would have been made use of 
than simply two or three Lines from the Committee of 
Congress in a Letter something more apparently Authentic 
not that either your power or the reality of your Letter 
could be doubted—I mention this as something deserving 
of serious Consideration, whither in your Applications here, 
& your powers & Instructions of a public Nature it is not 
alway proper to use a seal. This is a very antient Custom, 
in all public & even private concerns of any Consequence— 
further to keep a proper intercourse with Europe, it is by no 
means sufficient, to write a single Letter & leave it, to be 
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forwarded, when the Captain of a Vessel, thinks of it, or has 
nothing else to do, duplicates of every Letter in the hand of 
faithfull & attentive persons to be forwarded by the first 
Conveyance to any part of Europe, had this been practised 
since my leaving America instead of receiving but two short 
Letters from you I might have had Intelligence every 
month, let me urge you from the Danger our Affairs have 
been in, of totally miscarrying for want of intelligence to 
pay some Attention to this in future—As the Copy was 
dated 8 July I took Occation to observe that the honorable 
Congress, had taken the earliest Opportunity of informing 
this Court, of the declaration of their Independency and 
that the variety of important affairs before the Congress 
with the Critical situation of the Armies, in their Neighbor- 
hood, & the Obstructions of their Commerce had prevented 
that Intelligence which had been wished for, but the present 
served to shew the early & principal Attention, of the United 
States to this Court, and as their independency was now in 
form declared, the Queries I had formerly put, in Conse- 
quence of my first Instructions, might now be resolved, and 
I hoped favorably—To this I was answered, unless France, 
by a public Acknowledgement of your independency, makes 
war on G. Britain in your favor what service can such Ac- 
knowledgement be of to the United States? You are known 
here. Our Ports are open, & free for your Commerce, and 
your Ships are protected in them, and greater indulgencies 
allowed than to any other Nation If France should be 
obliged to make War on England it will be much more just, 
and honorable, in the Eyes of the World to make it on 
some other Account, & if made at all, it is the same thing to 
the United States of America, & in one important View 
better for them to have it Originate from any other Cause, 
as America, will be under the less immediate Obligation— 
further France has Alliances, and cannot resolve a Question, 
which must perhaps involve her in a War, without previ- 
ously Consulting them, meantime the United States can 
receive the same succours, & Assistance from France, with- 
out as well as with, such an open Acknowledgement per- 
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haps much more advantagiously. To this & such like 
arguments I had the less to reply, as you informed me, that 
Articles for a proposed Alliance with France were under 
Consideration and that I might soon expect them—I was 
further told that the Swiss Canton tho in every respect free, 
& indepindent States, for several Centuries had not to this 
hour been Acknowledged as such by any public Act of any 
one power in Europe except France—and that neither the 
revolution in the United Provinces, or Portugal had been 
Attended with any such Acknowledgement, Tho’ the powers 
of Europe, in both Cases lent their aid—TI replied, that I 
would not urge a formal Acknowledgement, so long as the 
same End, could be obtained, & without the inconveniences 
hinted at, besides as I day expected further Instructions 
would, reserve myself until their arrival,—The apprehen- 
sion of the united States Negotiating has done us much 
damage and the intirview at New York said to have been 
between a Com. of Congress and the Two Beathers how- 
ever politic the step in America, was made use of to our 
prejudice in Europe, at this Court in particular, as it has 
been for sometime assisted, by Lord Stormont & Others, 
That a Negotiation would take place, and as farr as this, is 
believed as farr Our Cause has suffered, & Our Friends 
staggered in their Resolutions—my Opinion is that the 
House of Bourbon in every Branch will be our Friends, it 
is their Interest to humble Great Britain—I am again 
haunted with Williamson who certainly has the Confidence 
of some well meaning people with you, & as certainly be- 
trays it, for he is pimping into every Corner of France to 
see what is doing under the pretence of being a zealous 


. American, & every month or six weeks slips back to London 


with his budget which he unloads at Lord North—I dare 
not have him attack’d as a Spy, as he would in such case 
be immediately defended by Lord Stormont & I might be 
troubled to prosecute, I can only therefore warn you, & all 
Americans against him—yesterday it was roundly affirmed 
at Versailles That a Letter was received in London from 
Philad* in which it was said I had wrote advising The Con- 
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gress to Negotiate for that I could obtain no assistance from 
Europe—You can hardly conceive how dangerous even 
such reports are, & how prejudicial every step that looks 
like confirming them—The importance of America, in every 
point of View, appears more, & more Striking to all Europe, 
but particularly to this Kingdom—Inclosed I send you the 
size of Masts & Sparrs, with the price which if it will 
Answer, may be a certain Article of remittance, as may 
other Naval Stores, but I dare not Contract with the 
Marine, as I have no powers therefor & am unacquainted 
with the Rate they were usually exported at to England—a 
wide field is opening as the American Commerce is to be 
free, & I have had many applications from many parts of 
the subject, Tho’ few are disposed to Venture untill the 
close of this Campaign, which if it is not decisive against 
us Our wants will be supplied another season at as cheap a 
rate as ever, but I trust never more on the old Terms of 
long credit—I am well nigh harrassed to Death with appli- 
cations of officers to go out to America, Those I have en- 
gaged are I trust in general of the best Character, but that 
I should engage, or rather take from the hands of some 
Leading Men here, some one, or Two in a Number not so 
accomplished cannot be surprizing, & may considering my 
situation be pardonable but I have no suspicion of any such, 
in any department of Consequence—I have been offered 
Troops from Germany on the following general Terms, 
Officers to recruit as for the service of France, and embark 
for St. Domingo from Dunkirk, and by altering their rout, 
Land in the American States—The same has been proposed 
from Switzerland to which I could give no encoragement, 
but submit it to your Consideration in Congress, whither if 
you can establish a Credit as I have before hinted, it would 
not be well to purchase at Leghorn Five or Six Stout 
Frigates, w™ might at once transport some companies of 
Swiss a Quantity of Stores and the whole be defended by 
the Swiss soldiers on their passage or if you prefer Germans 
which I really do not, the Vessels might go from Dunkirk. 
I daily expect important advises from the North, respecting 
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Commerce at least, having sent to the King of Prussia in 
consequence of a mem?’ he Ordered his Agent here to show 
me, & to propose some Queries to me, a state of the North 
American Commerce at large—I have presented Memorial 
after Memorial here untill in my last I think I have ex- 
hausted the subject so fair as the present Time, having in 
my last given the history of the Controversy, obviated the 
objections made against us & pointed out the Consequences 
that must ensue to France, & Spain if they permitted the 
Colonies to be subjucted by their old Hereditary Enemy, it 
consisted of Fifty pages and was after being translated pre- 
sented to his Majesty & his Ministers & I was assured was 
favorably received & Considered, I presented it about Five 
Weeks since and whether it has hastened the preparations 
or not I cannot say—The Ministry was pleased to say that I 
had placed the whole in the most'striking point of View, 
and they believed with great justice—I cou’d wish to send 
you Copies of these but I have no Assistant, except Occa- 
sionally, and the uncertainty of my situation will not permit 
my engaging for any thing certain to one who might de- 
serve Confidence—and those who are deserving are but 
few—I wou’d advise in concerns in this and other King- 
doms to have very little concern with Natives of Great 
Britain—Never if to be avoided, but prefer Foreigners it is 
more safe, and more politic—I say Forigners but all are 
Forigners alike in one sence—I except Mess™ Debass who 
are tho of Irish extract born in France and have their whole 
connections here—Bread will be scarse before the next har- 
vest—Flour is now 22 to 23 Livers per C and Tobacco is as 
I before have mentioned and I promised myself you will 
not let slip so favorable an opportunity of making remit- 
tances to advantage—in expectation of your sending over 
Frigates to Convoy your Ships and of your giving some in- 
structions on what I have wrote you of opperations in These 
Seas—I design being at Burdeaux in March, when I shall 
be able to give the Needfull directions in any such affair, but 
at any rate send over a Number of Blank Commissions for 
Privateers to be fitted out in Europe under your Flagg. 
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‘The prizes must finally be bro’t to you for Condemnations 
and the principle advantage will remain with you—I have 
wrote largely, & on many subjects yet fear I have omitted 
something if so must when I write again must recollect— 
on lesser subjects. I wish I had here one of y* best Sadle 
Horses of the American or Rhode Island breed, a present 
of that kind, wou’d be money well laid out with a certain 
personage—other curious American productions at this 
time wou’d tho’ trifles in themselves, be of consequence 
rightly timed & placed—I mentioned Mr RittenHouses in a 
former Letter and I think Arnolds Collection of Insects &c, 
&c, but I submit any steps of this kind to your mature 
Judgment—Mons Du Coudey will be with you by the re- 
ceipt of this with stores compleet for 30,000 men, The ex- 
traordinary exertions of this Gentleman and his Charecter 
intitle him to much from the United States, and I hope the 
sum I have stipulated with him for will not be considered 
as extravagant when you consider it is much less than is 
given in Europe, Baron DeKalb I consider as unimportant 
Acquisition as are many other of the Officers whose Char- 
acters I may not stay to particularize but refer you to Baron 
de Kalb who speaks English, and to Mr. Rogers, who are 
generally with them as to the Sea Officers, they are not so 
easily obtained, yet some good ones may be had, and in 
particular two one I have already mentioned—The other is 
quite his equal with some advantages he was 1* Leautenant 
of a Man of War round the World with Capt. Cook sailed 
that Voyage and has since had a ship, but wants to leave 
this for other service were he may make a settlement and 
establish a Family These two Officers would engage a 
Number of younger ones should they embark, I send 
herewith the plans of one of them for the burning of ships— 
I submit it to the Honorable Congress who are sensible of 
the variety and magnatude of the Objects before me whither 
it is not of importance to dispatch some one of its body to 
Assist me, or to take part in his own immediate direction I 
say some one of its body as it will give dignity & rather 
support it in a proper manner, when you send persons 
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known to possess your fullest Confidence and the Advice 
and Assistance of such a one in Europe would be of service 
to me though he were or I were occationally at Madrid, or 
Berlin, having attained some knowledge of the Language 
and an Acquaintance with those in power here as well as 
others, What abilities I have which are ever devoted to 
my Country, can be imployd here to the best Advantage at 
present, but I submit my thoughts to your determination 
and am with great Truth and Sincerity— 
Your Most Obe* & 
Very Hum" Sev‘ 
Siuas Deane. 

PHILADELPHIA Septem’ 14, 1778 
Dear Sir, 

I have not had the Pleasure of a Line from you since you 
left us, which I impute to your having been so much en- 
gaged in public Business. I hope the articles sent you 
arrived safe and were found to satisfaction and that we 
shall soon have the Pleasure of seeing you again in Phila- 
delphia by one means or another The Affairs which re- 
spect me have dragg’d on so heavily that Nothing decisive 
has been done though I have been constantly applying, and 
my Patience is really worn out, & I cannot & will not longer 
endure a Treatment, which carries with it marks of the 
deepest ingratitude, but if the Congress have not Time to 
hear a man, who they have sent for Four Thousand miles, 
solely under the pretence of receiving Intelligence from 
him, it is Time that the good people of this Continent 
should know the manner in which their Representatives 
conduct the public Business, and how they Treat their 
Fellow Citizens, who have rendered their Country, the most 
important services.— 

I freely appeal to every man of honor, & feelings, and 
will be content to be judg’d from what passes in his own 
breast, on supposing himself but for one moment exactly in 
my Situation. A Majority of Congress are disposed to do 
me justice & complain of my being delayed in the manner 
I am from day to day, & from week to week but you know 
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that in Congress a few men can put off the decision of any 
Question by one means or other as long as they please, and 
you are not a Stranger to what a certain Triumvirate, who 
have been from the first members of Congress are equall. 
The baseness and ingratitude of one of them you have suf- 
ficiently experienced in private Life, to know him capable 
of any thing in public,—and my old Colleague Roger the 
Jesuit, with their Southern associate have been indefati- 
gable ever since my Arrival, Roger indeed is at present 
on a Tour, to the Army, and thence to Newhaven, to stir up 
the pure minds of the Faithful there against The next 
Election of Delegates, he is expected back in a few Days, 
when perhaps they will be ready to take the Field after 
having suggested in Whispers ev’ry thing that could tend 
to hurt the man they causelessly attack—I am noway dis- 
couraged, but I am grieved to find our Councils, & our 
public deliberations conducted in the manner they are at 
present—The very name of Congress, was a great while 
sacred, almost as that of the Divinity in these States, you 
as well as I know how much weakness to say nothing more, 
lay concealed from the first behind the sacred Vail, from 
the view of the public—I tremble for the Consequences, 
when Americans who have served their Country with the 
highest reputation at home, and abroad, shall be forced by 
the Injuries and abuse which they receive, in vindication of 
themselves to draw this Vail, and hold up to the open View 
of their Countrymen certain individuals, who have by one 
circumstance or another greatly influenced the deliberations 
of Congress—Self Defence is the first Law of Nature—I 
hope, and am sure I shall not be driven to this extremity 
whilst so many appear resolv’d to see justice done me—I 
will not add, but that I most impatiently expect you here, 
and hope that you will bring M™ Hancock with you, to 
whom I pray you present my most respectful Compliments 
—TI am ever with the most sincere attachment 
D* Sir your most Obed‘ and 
~ ‘Very hum" Serv* 
Hon" J. Hancock. Sizas DEANE 
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OLD RECORDS OF THE FOULKE, SKIRM, TAYLOR, 
COALMAN, WOOLLEY, AND GASKILL FAMILIES. 


[The Bible from which this record is taken, an old black-letter folio, 
was brought to this country in the year 1677, by Thomas Foulke, one of 
the Commissioners for the Province of West New Jersey,! who was born 
in Derbyshire? in 1624, and is now in the possession of one of his de- 
scendants, Mrs. Mary C. Gaskill, of Philadelphia. It is a reprint of the 
Cranmer edition of 1541, “ Imprynted at London in Filete strete, at the 
signe of the Sunne, ouer agaynste the conduyte, by Edwarde Whit- 
churche. The XXIX. day of December the yeare of our Lorde, M.D. 
XLIX.” During the last century it was rebound at the cost of twelve 
shillings and six pence, but unfortunately not until such a course was 
absolutely necessary, as the title-page of the Bible, the first two pages 
of Archbishop Cranmer’s prologue, the last page of the contents, one 
page containing an exhortation, etc., the title-page of the second part, 
and the last four folios of the New Testament are all missing.® 

This Bible is said to have been buried in the ground during the perse- 
cution of the adherents of the Reformed Church in the reign of Philip 
and Mary, and has numerous marginal notes showing the peculiarities 
of the sixteenth-century penmanship. Scattered through the Old Testa- 
ment are the signatures of Richard Smallwood and Francis Berdesly, 
which evidently belong to the same period as the notes, and those of 
Thomas Foulke, Sarah Foulke, and Sarah Skirm, which can be assigned 
to a later date. ] 


Thomas Foulks* Senor Dyed June the 10th: 1714. Aged 
90 years. 

Mary Foulks‘ Dyed February the 16th: 1718. Aged 89 
years. 

Thomas Foulks* Son of Thomas Foulks Senor dyed August 
the 24th: 1739. Aged 75 years. 

Elizabeth Foulks* Daughter of John & Anne Curtis dyed 
April 21st: 1731 aged 60 years & 2 months & 5 days. 


1 Smith’s “ History of New Jersey,” p. 93. 

? Besse’s “‘Sufferings of the Quakers,” Vol. I. pp. 188-40-41-42. 
5 Catalogue of Lea Wilson’s Collection, pp. 31-33. 

* Black-letter. 
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Writen' By Abraham Skirm February the 17th: 1743. 
Aged 14} years the Son of Richard & Elizabeth Skirm. 
Mary Folkes the Daghter of Thomas and Elizabeth Folkes 

was Born the 25th: of the first Month 1690. 
Ann Folkes the Daghter of the Above Tho*. And Eliz: 
Folkes was born the 12th: of the 12th: Month 1694. 
Thomas Folkes the Son of the Above was Born the Ist: 
of y* 8th: Month: 1697. Departed this Life on the 21st: 
of 10M: 1777 Aged 80y: 2M: 20D. 

Elizabeth Folkes the daughter of the Above was born the 
31st: of y° 11th: Month 1700. 

Sarah Folkes the Daughter of the Above was born the 
25th: Day of the 2nd: Month 1702. 

Isaiah Folkes the Son of the Above Tho’. And Eliz®: Folks 
was born the 23rd Day of the 5th: Month 1704. 

Rebeckah Folkes the Daught*. of the Above Said Was born 
the 3rd: of the 5th: Month 1706. 
An Accompt of Mary Folkes who Married Joseph Mires 

An their Children. 


An Accompt of Ann Folkes who Married Samuel Taylor 
and their Children which Are as Follows. 
Mary Taylor mary’d Godfrey Beck 
Samuel Taylor 
Thomas Taylor 
Elizabeth Taylor “ Edward Rockhill 
John Taylor? 

Anne Taylor « Jonathan Quicksall 
Rebeckah Taylor “ William Steward 
Susannah Taylor “ Soloman Rockhill 
Sarah Taylor “Richard Brown 


Acsha Taylor “« John Follswell 
An Account of Thomas Folkes Who Married Mary the 


Daughter of and Joseph Pancost. 


1 Black-letter. 
? Opposite the name of John Taylor is written that of John Skirm, 
who may have been the second husband of either Elizabeth or Anne. 
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An Accompt of Elizabeth Folkes Who Married Richard 
Skirm [of Burlington Co., N. J.] the Son of Abram Skirm 
& their Children 
Abraham Skirm the Son of the Above was Born y* 26th of 

5th: Month About 7 of the Clock In the Afternoon 1729 

one thousand Seven Hundred & Twenty Nine. 

Mary Skirm wass Born y* 17th of 3rd Month In the Year of 

Our Lord one Thousand Seven hundred & Thirty One. 
Isaac Skirm Wass Born y° 16th of the first Month 1733. 
Joseph Skirm Was Born the 20th Day of the Seventh Month 

In the Year of Our Lord one Thousand Seven hundred 

& thirty five 1735 
Elizabeth Skirm Was Born y* 12th of the first Month 173} 

Who Dyed . 

Elizabeth Skirm Was Born the 20th. of the 4th. Month 1741. 
Richard Skirm Departed thiss Life the 6 Day of 6th. Month 

In Year 1746. Aged 64 years. 

Elizabeth Skirm Departed thiss Life the 5th. of 2: 1765 
aged 65 years. 





An Accompt of Sarah Folkes Who Married Joseph Thorn 
the Son of 
There Children Viz': 
Joseph Thorn 
Elizabeth Thorn 
John Thorn 
Thomas Thorn 
Michael Thorn 
An Account of Rebeckah Folkes who Mar‘: Samuel 
Horsman the Son of- 
Abram Skirm was married to Elizabeth Fowler the 
Daughter of John & Elizabeth Fowler on the 23rd Day of 
y°® 3rd: Month In the year of our Lord 1750 Old Stile. 








An Account of Abraham & Elizabeth Skirm’s Children 
the Time of their Births. 
Rebekah Skirm Daughter of the Above was Born on y’ 
15th. Day of 11 m: 1750 
VoL. x1.—14 
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Anna Skirm was Born on the 9th Day 8 M: 1752. 

Hannah Skirm was Born the 18th of 11 M. 1754. 

Huldah Skirm was Born the 31st of 7 M. 1756. 

John Skirm was Born the 10th of 7 M. 1758 

Tacey Skirm was Born the 29th of 10 M. 1762 
The Above Departed this Life the 4th of the 4 M. 1837. 

Abraham Skirm was Born the 20 of 9 M. 1765. Departed 
this Life on 27th. 6 M. 1784. j 

Sarah Skirm was Born the 16th 2 M: 1768. Departed this 
Life the 18 of 9th. M. 1836 

Mary Skirm was Born the 25th of 3 M. 1771 

Joseph Skirm was Born the 30th. of 7 M. 1774. 

Abraham Skirm Son of Richard and Elizabeth Skirm De- 
parted this life the 24 day of 4 M. 1785 aged 56 years. 

Elizabeth Fowler was born the 5 da of 9 M. 17381. 


An Account of the Births of the Children of James and 
Anne [Skirm] Coalman. 
Ruth Coalman was born on the 27 of the 3 Month 1774. 
Huldah Coalman was born on the of the 
Month 
James Coalman was born on the 3 of the 5 Month 1777. 
Elizabeth Coalman on 3rd. 3 Mo: 1780. 
Anne Coalman was born 5th. 2 Mo: 1782 
Nathaniel Coalman. 
George Coalman was Born 10th of 3 Mo. 1786. 
Nathaniel Coalman. 











An Account of the Births of James Woolley & Huldah 

[Skirm] his Wifes Children. 

Elizabeth Woolley was born on 30th: of the first Month 
1778. 

Hannah Woolley was Born on the first Day of 8 Month 
1781. Dyd the 9th of 7 M. 1783. 

Deborah Woolley was born on 30th: of 9 M. 1783. Dyd 
the 6 of 10 M. 1784. 

Mary Woolley was born on 13th. of 4 Mo. 1785. 
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John Tucker Woolley was born y* 4 day of the 6 month 
1787. 

Ann Woolley 

Huldah Woolley was born the 10th. of the 5 Month 1791. 

Charlotte Woolley was born the 15 day of the tenth month 
1793. 

Edna Woolley was born the 31 day of 7 Mon. 1796. 


Joseph Skirm & Elizabeth Anderson were married July 

17th 1802. Elizabeth Anderson was born Feb. 24th 1776. 
An Account of Joseph & Elizabeth Skirm’s Children’s 

Births. 

Emlia Skirm was Born July 5th 1804 fifth of the week. 

Abraham Skirm was Born February the 22 the Year 1806. 
Seventh of the week. 

Charles C. Skirm was born October 22d 1808. Seventh of 
the week. 

Malenia Skirm was born January 24,1811. Fifth Day of 
the week. 

Mary [Clark] Skirm was March the 20th 1814. First Day 
of the week. 


Charles C. Skirm & Theodosia C. Lee. were married 22nd 
Nov. 1830. 
Joseph Skirm was born 22nd of August 1832. 
Mary Elizabeth Skirm was born 28th day of February 1838. 
Alethia Skirm was born 15th day of June 1841. 


[The late] Joseph W. Gaskill [of Philad’a] & Mary C. 
Skirm were married the 3rd of the 10th Month 1832. 
An account of Joseph W. & Mary C. Gaskill’s Childrens’ 
Births. 
Edward M. Gaskill was born the 22nd of the 10th. Month 
1833. Departed this life the 5th of the 11th Month 1841. 
Anna Virginia Gaskill was born the 16th of the 11th Month 
1835. 
Charles Merwin Gaskill was born the 14th of the 8th Month 
1838. 
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Edwin A. Gaskill 
William H. C. Gaskill 
Frank Gaskill 
An Accompt of Richard Skirm’s Brothers & Sisters In 
England [the children of Abraham Skirm]. 
Mary Skirm. 
Richard Skirm. 
Anne Skirm. 
Sarah Skirm. 
Abraham Skirm. 


Isaac Skirm. 
Rebeckah Skirm. 
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THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION OF 1787. 
SKETCHES OF THE MEMBERS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION. 


BY WILLIAM HENRY EGLE, M.D. 
(Continued from page 79.) 


Hannum, Joun, of Chester County, was born in 1742, in 
Concord, that county. He was the son of John Hannum, 
Jr., and his wife, Jane Neild. Arriving at maturity, he 
settled on a large farm in East Bradford township. He was 
commissioned early in life one of the Provincial justices of 
the peace, and continued in commission by the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1776. At the outset of the struggle 
with the mother-country he became an ardent Whig, and 
was appointed one of the Committee of Observation for the 
county of Chester the 20th of December, 1774. In 1777 he 
was chosen to the command of one of the Associated Bat- 
talions, and became an active participant in the Revolu- 
tionary contest. He was with Wayne at the Paoli. Subse- 
quently he was captured at his own residence by a squad of 
British light-horse, led thither by a Tory neighbor, and 
taken to Philadelphia, then occupied by the enemy. He 
soon after escaped, and was more energetic than ever in the 
cause of his country. He was appointed one of the com- 
missioners of purchases, June 27, 1780, one of the auditors 
of depreciation accounts, March 3, 1781, and on the 8th of 
November, the latter year, one of the agents for forfeited 
estates. He was chosen to the General Assembly in 1781, 
serving until 1785. While a member of this body, inde- 
pendence having been established, he was largely instru- 
mental in securing the repeal of the “Test Law,” then no 
longer necessary as a war measure. He was a delegate to 
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the Pennsylvania Convention to ratify the Federal Consti- 
tution in 1787, and signed the ratification. He was re- 
commissioned one of the justices for the county in 1788, 
serving until his appointment by Governor Mifflin of regis- 
ter and recorder, December 13, 1793, which office he held 
until the 6th of December, 1798, when he was succeeded 
by his son, Richard Montgomery Hannum. He had pre- 
viously served in the House of Representatives, 1792-93. 
For an interesting account of Colonel Hannum’s services in 
the removal of the county-seat of Chester County from 
Chester to the “Turk’s Head,” see Smith’s “History of 
Delaware County,” p. 340, and Futhey and Cope’s “ His- 
tory of Chester County,” p. 116. Colonel Hannum died 
the 7th of February, 1799, and was interred at Bradford 
Meeting-house, Marshallton. He married, in 1767, Alice 
Parke, daughter of Jonathan Parke and his wife, Deborah 
Taylor, who died in 1830, at the age of eighty-six years. 
Their children were John; Jane, m. John Douglas; Jona- 
than, removed to Kentucky; Mary, m. William Kinnard; 
Washington Lee, went to Kentucky; Richard Montgomery, 
who succeeded his father in the register’s office, and who 
afterwards followed his brothers to Kentucky; James; Caleb; 
and Deborah, m. Emmor Bradley. 

Harris, Joun, of Cumberland County, was born in County 
Donegal, Ireland, in 1723. He was related to Harris of 
Harris’s Ferry, to the family in Buffalo Valley, and has 
frequently been confounded by others of the same name. 
In 1753 he was located on the Swatara, Lancaster County, 
as his autograph to a road petition is a counterpart of that 
of twenty years later. He was one of the most prominent 
men in the Cumberland Valley. He was a delegate to the 
Pennsylvania Convention to ratify the Federal Constitution 
of 1787, and voted against the ratification. He died at 
Mifflintown, which he laid out, February 24,1794. Fora 
more extended sketch, see Penna. Maa., Vol. III. p. 438. 

Hartiry, Tuomas, of York County, was born in Cole- 
brookdale township, Berks County, Pennsylvania, on the 
7th of September, 1748. His father, George Hartley, was an 
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early settler in Pennsylvania and a well-to-do farmer. The 
son received a good classical education at Reading, and at 
the age of eighteen began the study of law at York with 
Samuel Johnston, a distinguished lawyer and a relative on 
his mother’s side. He was admitted to the bar of York 
County July 25, 1769, and to that of Philadelphia on the 
10th of August following. He soon rose rapidly to legal 
distinction, and was in a successful career when the war of 
the Revolution opened. In 1774 he was vice-president of 
the Committee of Observation for York County, and again 
in November, 1775. He was chosen a deputy to the Pro- 
vincial Conference held at Philadelphia, July 15, 1774, and 
a delegate to the Provincial Convention of January 23, 1775. 
In December, 1774, he was first lieutenant of Captain James 
Smith’s company of Associators, and in December, 1775, 
chosen lieutenant-colonel of the First Battalion of York 
County. On the 10th of January, 1776, Congress elected 
him lieutenant-colonel of the Sixth Battalion of the Penn- 
sylvania Line, and he served in the Canada campaign of 
that year. On the 27th of December, the same year, Gen- 
eral Washington, by authority of the Congress, issued com- 
missions and authority to raise two “additional regiments 
in Pennsylvania,” the command of one being given to 
Colonel Hartley. He commanded the First Pennsylvania 
Brigade, Wayne’s division, in the battles of Brandywine 
and Germantown. In 1778 he was in command of the 
troops on the West Branch, upon which the Indians and 
Tories from New York had made inroads. By a resolution 
of Congress of 16th December, 1778, the remains of Pat- 
ton’s and Hartley’s regiments, with several detached com- 
panies, were organized into what was termed the “ New 
Eleventh” Regiment of the Pennsylvania Line, to which he 
was transferred on the 13th of January, 1779, but resigned 
the month following, having been chosen to the General 
Assembly. In accepting his resignation Congress, deem- 
ing his reasons satisfactory, bore testimony of their “ high 
sense of Colonel Hartley’s merit and services.” He served 
as a member of the Council of Censors, 1783-84, and as a 
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delegate to the Pennsylvania Convention to ratify the Fed- 
eral Constitution in 1787. He was elected by the Constitu- 
tionalists on the’ general ticket for members of Congress 
in 1788, and continued in that high official position for a 
period of twelve years. He was one of the original mem- 
bers of the Society of the Cincinnati, and a trustee of Dick- 
inson College at the beginning of its educational career. In 
1799 he laid out the town of Hartleton in the Buffalo Valley, 
on a tract of one thousand acres purchased by him during 
the Revolution. Governor McKean commissioned him, 
April 28, 1800, a major-general in the Pennsylvania militia. 
General Hartley died at his residence in York, December 
21, 1800, and his remains were interred in St. John’s Prot- 
estant Episcopal church-yard, the Rev. John Campbell, D.D., 
preaching his funeral sermon, the Masonic brethren assist- 
ing in the services. His wife was Catharine Holtzinger, 
daughter of Bernhart Holtzinger. She died at York, Octo- 
ber 2, 1798, leaving two children,—Charles William Hartley, 
for several years prothonotary of York County, and Eleanor 
Hartley, who married Dr. James Hall, afterwards Lazaretto 
physician at Philadelphia. 

HiesteEr, JosErn, of Berks County, was born November 
18, 1752, in Bern township, Berks County, Pennsylvania. 
He was the son of John Hiester, a native of Elsoff, in the 
province of Westphalia, Germany. The son acquired the 
rudiments of a good English and German education under 
the supervision of the pastor of Bern Church. Until near 
age he worked upon his father’s farm, when he went to 
Reading and learned merchandising. He was a member of 
the Provincial Conference held at Carpenters’ Hall, June 
18, 1776, which called the convention of July following. 
The war of the Revolution breaking out, he raised a com- 
pany of Associators for the Flying Camp, which participated 
in the battle of Long Island, where he was taken prisoner. 
After several months’ imprisonment he was exchanged, and 
returned in time to take part in the battle of Germantown, 
where he was wounded. He was appointed by the Supreme 
Executive Council one of the commissioners of exchange, 
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April 5, 1779, and on the 21st of October following one of 
the committee to seize the personal effects of traitors. He 
was chosen to the General Assembly in 1780, and served 
almost continuously from that date until 1790. He was a 
delegate to the Pennsylvania Convention to ratify the Fed- 
eral Constitution in 1787, but did not sign the ratification. 
He was a member of the State Constitutional Convention of 
1789-90, and under that instrument was elected to the first 
Senate, serving a full term. He was chosen a Presidential 
elector in 1792, and again in 1796. He served in the Fifth, 
Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Congresses, and again in the 
Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Congresses. It was 
during his last term that he was elected Governor of Penn- 
sylvania by the Federalists, in a campaign which for personal 
vituperation has never been equalled in Pennsylvania. His 
administration, however, of the affairs of State was a suc- 
cessful one, but he would not allow himself to be nominated 
for a second term. Returning to Reading, he retired to 
private life, and died there on the 10th of June, 1832. He 
was a man of commanding presence and of pleasing address. 
Governor Hiester married, in 1771, Elizabeth Witman, 
daughter of Adam Witman, a merchant of Reading. She 
died on the 11th of June, 1825, aged seventy-five years, and 
their children were John S. ; Catharine, m. John Spayd; and 
Rebecca, m. Rev. Henry A. Muhlenberg. 

Hoce, JonatHan, of Cumberland County, son of John 
Hoge and his wife, Gwenthleen Bowen Davis, was born July 
23, 1725. His parents residing about that date in the Three 
Lower Counties of Penn’s Province, it is certain he was 
born there, and not in Ireland, as set forth in the sketch of 
him in Penna. Mae., Vol. III. p. 442. He was a delegate 
to the Pennsylvania Convention to ratify the Federal Con- 
stitution, but opposed the ratification. He died April 19, 
1800, at his residence in East Pennsboro’ township, Cum- 
berland County. His wife, Isabel, d. January 27, 1791, in 
the sixty-fourth year of her age. 

HorsFigLD, Joseru, of Northampton County, was born at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, November 24, 1750. His father, 
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Timothy Horsfield, was an early Moravian settler, at Beth- 
lehem, and quite prominent in the history of that settle- 
ment. But little is known of the son’s early history save 
that he was a man of good education and of influence in 
the community. He was chosen a delegate to the Penn- 
sylvania Convention to ratify the Federal Constitution in 
1787, and signed the ratification. He was appointed by 
President Washington, June 12, 1792, the first postmaster 
at Bethlehem, an office he held until the 13th of February, 
1802. He died at Bethlehem on the 9th of September, 1834, 
at the age of eighty-three years. Mr. Horsfield married, 
December 2, 1783, Elizabeth Benezet, and their children 
were Sarah ; Elizabeth, m. Christian Jacob Wolle; Maria, m. 
John Jacob Kummer; and Daniel. 

Hus.ey, Joun, of Lancaster County, the son of Michael 
Hubley and Rosina Strumpf, was born in the town of Lan- 
caster the 25th of December, 1747. (For a fuller notice of 
him, see Penna. Maa., Vol. III. p. 442.) He was a mem- 
ber of the Convention of 1776, and also of that of 1789-90. 

-He was a Constitutionalist, and signed the ratification of 
the Federal Constitution in the Pennsylvania Convention 
of 1787. He also served in the Supreme Executive Coun- 
cil in 1777, and was chosen a Presidential elector in 1801. 
A lawyer by profession, although by no means a brilliant 
one, yet there was a magnetism about him which, next to 
Judge Yeates, made him the most popular attorney at the 
Lancaster bar, always justly celebrated for its great legal 
minds. He died January 21, 1821, aged seventy-three 
years. 

Hunn, Joun, of the county of Philadelphia, was born in 
1746, in Kent County, Delaware. His grandfather, Na- 
thaniel Hunn, was an early settler on the Delaware. Of his 
children, John, the third son, married Tabitha , and 





had issue, John, Caleb, David, Susanna, and Elizabeth. 
John, the subject of our sketch, was brought up to a sea- 
faring life, and was a captain in the merchant service at the 
breaking out of the War for Independence. He was an 
ardent patriot, and was intrusted with very important 
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duties. In July, 1776, he was in command of the privateer 
“ Security”; while in the following summer, when it was 
momentarily expected that the British fleet would attempt 
to pass up the Delaware, at the request of General Wash- 
ington he was sent by the Council of Pennsylvania to the 
capes to give the earliest possible notice of the appearance 
of the enemy’s vessels. In the campaign in and around 
Philadelphia he seems to have been in active military ser- 
vice. In the subsequent events he was not an idle specta- 
tor, his energies being principally devoted to perfect plans 
to destroy the power of the enemy at sea. When the war 
closed he retired to private life, only coming to the front in 
times of great political excitement. As a Constitutionalist 
he was chosen to the Pennsylvania Convention in 1787, and 
signed the ratification. He took a prominent part at the 
meeting held in Philadelphia, June 22, 1795, in opposition 
to the Jay Treaty, and was appointed one of the committee 
to prepare a memorial to the President. Captain Hunn died 
at Wilmington, Delaware, April 22, 1810, while on a visit 
to his daughter, Mrs. Rodney. The following description 
of him is given by his grand-daughter : “‘ He adhered to the 
old colonial style of dress, deep brown cloth coat with fig- 
ured buff waistcoat, stock of fine cambric with tabs to buckle 
behind, ruffled shirt and short-clothes, buckled at the knee, 
white lamb-wool stockings, dried on boards cut to fit the 
shape, and shoe-buckles; a bright English rosy complexion, 
full deep brown eyes; frequented, as did all gentlemen, the 
Coffee-House on Second Street, and was often called in to 
settle disputed questions or rights, as honest Captain 
Hunn.” Captain Hunn married, in 1776, Mary Sillsbee, 
daughter of Nathaniel Sillsbee and Judith Jacquet, a de- 
scendant of John Paul Jacquet, who came from Sweden in 
1650, and was appointed by the Dutch commander on the 
South River. She died on the 20th of November, 1805, 
aged fifty-three years. Of their children who reached ma- 
turity, Susan m. Cesar A. Rodney, of Delaware, and Maria 
m. Samuel Stockton Voorhees, of Philadelphia. 

Latimer, GrorGE, of the city of Philadelphia, was born 
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there in 1750. He was educated at the College of Philadel- 
phia, and entered upon a mercantile life. In the Revolution- 
ary war he was active and influential, and was in military 
service prior to the occupation of Philadelphia by the British 
in 1777. He was a delegate to the Pennsylvania Convention 
to ratify the Federal Constitution in 1787. He represented 
his native city in the Pennsylvania House of Representatives 
from 1792 to 1799, being Speaker of that body five years. 
He was a Presidential elector in 1792, and from 1798 to 1804 
was collector of the customs by appointment of the Presi- 
dent. In politics he was a Federalist. During the war of 
1812-14 he was a member of the Committee of Defence for 
the city of Philadelphia and treasurer of that body. He was 
an enterprising citizen, being a director of the old Bank of 
North America from the 9th of January, 1792, until his 
death, and also president of the Union Insurance Company. 
He was appointed April 5, 1786, one of the five commis- 
sioners from Pennsylvania to confer with those from Mary- 
land and Delaware on the navigation of the river Sus- 
quehanna. In 1814 he was an independent candidate for 
Governor of Pennsylvania, receiving nine hundred and ten 
votes in the canvass which elected Simon Snyder for the third 
term by a majority of twenty-two thousand in a poll of 
seventy thousand. Mr. Latimer died at Philadelphia on 
Sunday evening, 12th of June, 1825, in his seventy-fifth 
year. He left descendants. 

Lincotn, ABRAHAM, Of Berks County, the son of Mordecai 
and Mary Lincoln, was born in 1736 in Amity township, 
Philadelphia, subsequently Berks County, Pennsylvania. 
His father, who died in May of that year, a few months 
before the birth of Abraham, was the ancestor of President 
Lincoln. The subject of our sketch was brought up on the 
paternal farm. He received a fair education, and became 
quite prominent in the affairs of his native county. Prior 
to the Revolution he served as county commissioner, contin- 
uing in office during the greater part of the struggle for in- 
dependence. He was an active patriot, and was appointed 
one of the sub-lieutenants of the county March 21,1777. He 
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served in the General Assembly from 1782 to 1786, and was 
a delegate to the Pennsylvania Convention to ratify the Fed- 
eral Constitution in 1787. He did not sign the ratification. 
Under the act of the 14th of March, 1784, he was appointed 
one of the Commissioners of Fisheries. He was a member 
of the State Constitutional Convention of 1789-90, and ap- 
pears to have been a man of much influence in that body. 
He died at his residence in Exeter township, January 31, 
1806, in his seventieth year. He married, in 1761, Anne 
Boone, daughter of James Boone and Mary Foulke. She was 
a full cousin of Colonel Daniel Boone, of Kentucky. The 
Boones were Quakers, the Lincolns were Congregationalists. 
Hence it appears by the records of Exeter Meeting, October 
27, 1761, that Anne Boone “condones” her marriage for 
marrying one not a member of the Society. She was born 
April 13, 1737, and died April 4, 1807. Their children 
were Mordecai; Thomas, d. 1864; James, d. 1860; John; 
Mary, m. Joseph Boone ; Martha; Anne,m. William Glasgo; 
and Phebe,m. David Johnson. Descendants of James reside 
at Birdsboro’, Berks County. 

Lupwie, Joun, of Berks County, was a native of the 
county. But little is known of his early history. He be- 
came, however, a substantial farmer, and at the opening of 
the Revolutionary war was a man of prominence in the 
county. He served as a captain in the Third Battalion of 
Associators, and was in service at Trenton and Princeton. 
He was commissioned a justice of the peace in 1777, and re- 
commissioned in 1784. He was a delegate to the Pennsylva- 
nia Convention to ratify the Federal Constitution in 1787, 
but, with his colleagues, did not sign the ratification. He 
served in the General Assembly in 1782-83, and again in 
1788-90. In 1789 he voted against calling the convention 
to alter the State Constitution of 1776. He was a member 
of the Pennsylvania House of Representatives from 1790 to 
1793. Governor Mifflin appointed him a justice of the peace 
April 17, 1795, and he was yet in commission at the time of 
his death, which occurred in July, 1802. He left a wife, 
Rachel, who, with his sons-in-law, John Miller, of Cumru, 
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and Samuel Filbert, of Oley, administered on his estate. 
Nothing is known of his descendants. 

Lutz, or Lotz, Nicnoias, of Berks County, was born in 
the Palatinate, Germany, February 20, 1740, coming to 
America when a young man. He located in Berks County, 
was a millwright by occupation, establishing a mill near 
Reading, at the mouth of the Wyomessing Creek. He be- 
came early identified with the cause for independence, and 
was a member of the Provincial Conference which met at 
Carpenters’ Hall, June 18, 1776. He was in command of a 
battalion of Associators at the battle of Long Island, where 
he was taken prisoner, and confined until April 16, 1777, 
when he was admitted to a parole, but not exchanged until 
the 10th of September, 1779. He was appointed commis- 
sary of purchases April 3, 1780, and served in the General 
Assembly almost continuously from 1783 to 1790. He was 
a delegate to the Pennsylvania Convention to ratify the Fed- 
eral Constitution in 1787, but did not sign the ratification. 
Under the Constitution of 1789-90 he served as a member of 
the House of Representatives from 1790 to 1794. He was 
appointed by Governor Mifflin one of the associate judges of 
Berks County, February 6, 1795, serving until a short time 
of his death. He died at Reading on the 28th of November, 
1807, aged sixty-seven years. Colonel Lutz was an intimate 
friend of Charles Biddle, of General Mifflin, and Alexander 
Graydon. He married, and left eight children. 


(To be continued.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN WILLIAM STRAHAN 
AND DAVID HALL, 1763-1777. 


(Continued from page 111.) 


Lonpon January 11, 1770. 
Dear Davie 

I wrote to you on the 6” of last Month by the Packett, 
wherein I acknowleged the Receit of yours of Sept™ 30.—The 
Reason Cole’s Dict. is charged 6* higher than usual, it is 
nearly out of print, will not be reprinted for Years, if at all, 
and cost me the very Money I charge them to you. The 
next you have will probably come still dearer. Others are 
charged somewhat higher on account of the increased Price 
of Binding, which still continues so high, that by one third 
of what I have lately sent you I do not get 2 #@ C‘—This is 
the Reason also why I have bound a few of your Books in 
Sheep, otherwise I must actually have lost by them. But 
as you tell me, they will not answer in that way with you, I 
will send no more in that Manner. The other Particulars 
in that Letter shall be attended to. 

I have since been favoured with yours of Nov’ 8 and 11. 
acknowleging the Receit of mine by Sparks of Aug 20, and 
inclosing a Bill on Scott and Pringle for £318 : 16: 7. which 
is accepted and placed to your Credit; and shall pay the 
small Balance of £3:16: 102 to Mr. Kincaid on Demand. 
—I observe that the Watches are not yet nearly disposed of, 
which I am sorry for; but hope they will now soon sell off, 
during this Non-importation ; which I cannot think will last 
long, however appearances seem to indicate the contrary. 
In the mean time, People with you, who owe Money in 
Britain, have an Opportunity of discharging their Debts at 
above 20 @ C* Discount, by the Fall of Bills of Exchange. 
So that, upon the whole, as I always imagined, this tempo- 
rary Stagnation will be hurtful to neither Side of the Water. 
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IT am now, even as Matters are circumstanced, of the same 
Opinion. 

I have also yours of Nov" 25 and Dec* 2, with a large 
Order, which shall be forwarded to you with all Speed.— 
The Omissions you mention, and the particular Directions 
you give, shall be carefully noticed.—What you say about 
the Bible, I fear, is too true, and that no considerable Sale 
can be expected with you, as you deal only in the cheapest 
Sort, which are here hardly worth printing. However, in 
your next, I hope you will write me, at once, your whole 
Mind upon the Subject. Upon this Branch of the Business 
I have indeed little Dependance. The chief Profit lies in 
Acts of Parliament, Proclamations, &c. &c. of which I shall 
now, in a very little time, know more, as the Patent takes 
place in a few Days.—Both your Ticketts, I am sorry to tell 
you came up Blanks, I therefore inclose them. I have no 
good Luck, I think, in buying them for you. Shall I still 
continue to try your Fortune and M' Stewarts in the next, 
if there should be one this Year ? 

A few Days after I had forwarded my Letter of Dec" 6, 
I sent you another, inclosing one from me to D* Franklin 
with regard to your American Affairs, with his Answer, 
which you would find very much to the Purpose. But not- 
withstanding this was put into the Hands of the Duke of —— 
and the other Chiefs of the Ministry, you see, by the King’s 
Speech which is conveyed to you in this Packett, in what 
a disagreeable Situation that interesting Dispute to both 
Countries still stands.—But spite of Appearances I would 
not have you be discouraged from hoping that before the 
Session is closed, every thing will be properly adjusted I 
have good Reasons for saying so; and I hope you will find 
I am not mistaken. On Tuesday, at the Opening of 
the Parliament, I was in the House of Lords, where the 
Debate upon the Speech lasted till 10—at Night.—I will, as 
nearly as I can recollect, give you the Speakers in order, (1.) 
The Duke of Ancaster moved for the Address in the usual 
Way; and was seconded by (2) Lord Dunmore, who among 
other Things, observed, that the Americans would soon be 
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quiet, if they were only left to themselves. (3) Lord Chat- 
ham next rose up, and made a pretty tolerable Speech of 
about an Hour in length. He animaverted upon the late 
Peace, which, he said, had left us without a single ally, and 
would be of short Duration ; that we had treated the Ameri- 
cans improperly; that he had always thought so; but that 
he did not intend to flatter them, but to favour them. He 
particularly objected to the Words, highly unwarrantable, in 
the Speech, as by much too severe; as he apprehended the 
Combinations alluded to were by no means illegal. But he 
laid the greatest stress upon the Middlesex Election, which 
he expatiated upon at great Length, saying that it had made 
a Breach in the Constitution, by which a wicked Minister 
might enter and destroy it, that without Delay it ought to 
be repaired; and therefore proposed an Amendment to the 
Address, by adding a Clause, that they would immediately 
take into Consideration the late Election for the County of 
Middlesex, in which the Rights of the Freeholders of Eng- 
land had been violated in the Person of John Wilkes Esq ; 
who had been, by only one Branch of the Legislature, 
declared incapable, &c.—That he did not enter into the 
Character of the man; that he had no Predeliction with 
regard to him, having he believed, (for he did read News- 
papers,) had his own Share of Abuse from him; but that he 
looked upon the Precedent as of dangerous Tendency, with 
a great deal more to the same Purpose, which it is impos- 
sible to repeat or remember.—He was answer’d (4) by Lord 
Cholmondaly, who observed, that if the Behaviour of the 
Americans had been termed treasonable, he thought it de- 
served it; that as for the late Peace, he thought it an extreme 
good one; that he knew nothing of allies, but had heard of 
Mercenaries, and Subsidiary Princes, who would be as ready, 
he apprehended, to take our Money upon future Occasions 
as they had been formerly ; that a convincing Proof that the 
late Treaty of Peace was advantageous to us, was, that on all 
Hands it was admitted that the French were so sensible of 
the Disgrace they suffered by the Terms of it, they would 
certainly break with us, as soon as they were in a Capacity 
Vou. x1.—15 
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so to do.—(5.) Lord Denby spoke next to the same Purpose. 
—(6.) Next Lord Shelbourne on the opposite Side, but said 
nothing either strikingly particular, or new.—(7.) The Duke 
of Grafton next stood up, and in a very decent and modest 
Speech vindicated the Operations of the Ministry, and the 
Expressions in the Speech. With regard to the Peace he 
said, that however, some Men, from Motives of Ambition or 
otherwise, might be led to oppose every Measure adopted by 
the King’s Servants, his Majesty had good reason to think 
it would be of some Continuance; that all the Assurances 
he had from other Powers of Europe authorised him to say 
so; but that, depending upon their effectual Support, they 
might be assured he would not suffer the Rights of his 
Crown to be invaded with Impunity, &c. &e.—(8.) The Lord 
Chancellor spoke next; declared for the Americans, and 
against the Conduct of the Commons respecting the Mid- 
dlesex Election ; said, no Motives of Ambition could induce 
him to declare his Opinion at this time; for that he spoke 
from his Heart, and was impelled by his Conscience to 
give his Vote to the best of his Judgement.—This, from 
him, agreeable to his known Obligations and Attachment to 
Lord Chatham, was expected ; and yet it is not a little ex- 
traordinary to see so high an Officer of the Crown divide 
against the Court. The unavoidable Consequence is that 
he must, if the present Ministry stand their Ground, as I 
see no reason to doubt they will, if necessity turn out. 
Lord Chief Justice Wilmot, or Mr. Yorke, will probably 
succeed him. Most likely the first. Camden is not gener- 
ally esteemed, being looked upon as a Tool and Creature 
of Chatham’s.—(9.) Lord Marchmont stood up next and in 
a very plain and animated Speech displayed the Impropriety 
of carrying to the Throne a Complaint against the other 
House of Parliament in a Matter with which they had prop- 
erly no Concern. That if they had, the proper Method of 
Adjusting such a Procedure was by Conference between the 
Houses, in which they might explain their Objections, and 
the Commons communicate the Grounds and Reasons of 
their Conduct.—(10.) Lord Temple spoke next. He made 
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use of the general Topics of Complaint, and expressed his 
Satisfaction in the Good Understanding which subsisted be- 
tween his Brothers and him; but said nothing else worth 
recapitulating. (11.) Lord Lyttleton spoke (feebly and con- 
fusedly I thought) with much seeming warmth against the 
Election of Lutterel for Middlesex, and recapitulated the 
Arguments on that Side, which have been now hackneyed 
in an hundred Newspapers and Pamphlets. (12.) Lord 
Pomfret next stood up, and spoke very well in behalf of the 
Ministry, running over and confuting the various Grounds 
of Discontent, and those Grievances which so much Pains 
had been taken to display and aggravate. (13.) Lord Mans- 
field then rose up, and in his own masterly Way, shewed the 
Absurdity of their meddling in any Shape with the Elections 
of the other House, over which they had no Jurisdiction ; 
that the Courts of Law had no Cognizance over them ; that 
they were neither subject to the Statute nor Common Law, 
but to the Law of Parliament, which was only to be found in 
their Journals ; that therefore the Interposition of this House 
in any Manner, much less in the Shape proposed, by way of 
Complaint to the Crown, was highly improper and unparlia- 
mentary; with a great deal more very sensibly to the same 
Purpose, sufficient to convince any reasonable and unpre- 
judiced Bystander.—(14.) Lord Chatham rose up a second 
time, and endeavoured with all his Might to brow-beat 
Lord Mansfield and confute what he had advanced.—He 
appealed to the Clause itself which he had offered to be 
inserted in the Address, whether it conveyed any Complaint. 
It only stated Facts, he said, as they confessedly were allowed 
by both Parties; and then run on from one Topic to an- 
other, in no regular way, but in the stile of Chit-chat, about 
the general Distraction of the Kingdom, of North America, 
and of Ireland, Wherever we turn our Eyes, says he, we see 
nothing but Discontent and Uneasiness, &c. &c. This second 
Speech of his was much inferior to his former, being full of 
forced Metaphors, and evidently laboured and deficient in 
point of Matter. I never saw him make so poor a Figure, 
or so much at a Loss for want of Argument.—However, he 
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did not provoke Lord Mansfield to reply; indeed there was 
not the smallest Call for an Answer; for he left his L* M’s. 
Arguments entire and unrefuted ; but (15.) Lord Sandwich 
stood up, and in a manly and bold Manner declared the 
noble Earl who spoke last was wholly unintelligible. From 
beginning to End he could make nothing of it. That he set 
out with saying his proposed Clause contained no Accusation 
of the Commons, whereas upon the Face of it, it was a 
Charge against them in the most express Terms. He then 
expatiated upon the Futility of his Reply to Lord Mansfield, 
and other Assertions which were void of Foundation.—(16.) 
Lord Weymouth next spoke very well on the Side of Ad- 
ministration.— And the Debate was finally closed by (17.) 
the Duke of Richmond, who expressed himself with great 
Warmth and Bitterness against all the late Operations of 
the Ministry, using the common Topics of Declamation.— 
He seems to be of a discontented Disposition. Which is 
not much to be wondered at, for he and the Duke of Grafton 
were cotemporaries, and in some Sort Rivals for Court 
Favour, in which the latter hath greatly outstript him. But 
it is by no Means a singular Case, to see Men of even the 
highest ‘Rank and Consideration—blending their own pri- 
vate Views and Quarrels with the Public Business, and 
bringing their Prejudices and Disappointments into the 
Senate, where they ought to come, in every Sense, unbiassed, 
and open to the Dictates of Reason and sound Policy.—The 
Address as at first proposed was, at length voted by a Ma- 
jority of 100, to 36. The Chancellor, and to the Surprise 
of every body, the Duke of Northumberland siding with 
the Minority.—In the House of Commons the Debate was 
carried on much in the same Way, and with the same 
success. The Opposition pressed hard to have some Notice 
taken of the Petitions. But upon a Division, it was carried 
for the Address as it stands by 254 against 138, the Marquis 
of Granby voting with the Minority.—A rare Situation! 
when the Head of the Law and the General in Chief are in 
Opposition. 

This introductory Bustle being now over, I hope they 
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will soon set about the real Business of the Nation, in which 
I think your American Affairs hold by much the highest 
Rank. Tho’ Appearances are rather unfavourable ; yet from 
the general Disposition of the Ministry, from the Assurances 
they gave you last Summer, and chiefly from my intimate 
Knowlege of some Men in Power, whose Opinion will have 
great Weight and Influence, I am apt to imagine all will 
soon terminate happily.—From your side of the Water they 
certainly receive Accounts widely different from what the 
Merchants in general receive here, which prevents them 
from hastily adopting any Plan of Conduct that looks like 
giving way to what they are led to believe are unreasonable 
Demands. But this cannot long hold. The Dispute must 
be settled; and it will be settled. My Opinion imparts little; 
but were I called to give it, I should (as I would in a Matri- 
monial Quarrel, to which this is not dissimilar) advice 
neither party to stand out upon Trifles or Punctilios. See- 
ing we must at length agree, neither of us being disposed to 
a final Separation. 

I am now tired with writing.—Inclosed you have an 
answer to your Son’s, my Namesake’s Letter, long since 
received. We are all well, are glad your honest Woman is 
getting better, and desire to be affectionately remembered 
to you and yours. I will not again turn the Leaf, but sub- 
scribe myself here 

My dear Davie 
Most cordially and affectionately Yours 
Wit: StRAHAN 
Lonpon January 16, 1770. 
Dear Davie 

I wrote you last Thursday (the —) by this Packett, a long 
Letter, giving you the Substance of the Debate in the House 
of Lords the 9*. As I find the Packett is not yet sailed I 
inclose the Lottery-ticketts which I forgot to send you 
before, and a Letter from my Wife. 

Nothing is done yet in either House of Parliament. The 
Speaker of the Commons hath been somewhat indisposed, 
which hath hindered them from entering upon Business ; 
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and the Lords adjourned yesterday till Monday next, to give 
time to fill up the Chancellor’s Place by appointing a Suc- 
cessor, or by putting the Seals in Commission. It is not yet 
determined which. If another Chancellor, it will probably 
be M* Yorke. If a Commission, it will be Chief Justice 
Wilmot and Judges Willes and Smith. The Ministry are 
not a little embarrassed at present; but if they stand their 
Ground, as I am assured they will they have nothing to fear. 
I repeat my Opinion and firm Belief, that your American 
Affairs will soon be amicably adjusted, in spite of all Ap- 
pearances to the Contrary. 

I am now extremely busy in getting the Materials re- 
moved from the King’s Printing-house in Blackfriers, 
where it has been for above a Century, to the New Build- 
ing lately erected next my own House for that Purpose. 
The old Patent expires next Saturday. We are at present, 
all well, as we hope you and yours all are. 

I am ever 
Dear Davie 
Your affectionate and faithful 
Friend and Servant 
WILL: STRAHAN 

I need not tell you that D* F. is most solicitous in your 
Interests ; being strenuous, resolute, and attentive. 

By the Packett 

LONDON March 19, 1770. 
Dear DaviE 

My last to you was dated the 17" Febry by that Month’s 
Packett. By this Month’s I did not write you, having 
nothing new or agreeable to communicate. Inclosed is the 
Invoice for all you have hitherto ordered, which I have 
completed as far as I was able; but unluckily, you will ob- 
serve, many Articles are now reprinting, or out of print 
altogether. However, several of them will come in a Month 
or two. There may, possibly, be some few Mistakes, tho’ 
as usual, I packed every Book myself; but these you will 
note, and acquaint me with. 

Coming into Possession of the King’s Patent in the be- 
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ginning of a late, and of Course, a very hurrying Session of 
Parliament, I have been too much engaged ever since to be 
able to attend to Politicks in such a Manner as.to convey to 
you a full and connected Account of what has been passing 
here since I wrote last. Several important Debates in both 
Houses I could not be present at, without neglecting my 
own Business very materially, which, while I remain in 
Business, I cannot suffer myself to be guilty of; so that 
you must be satisfied at present, with a general Idea of our 
Situation, which I will endeavour to give you. 

And first, with regard to North American Affairs, you 
will have already heard, that the House of Commons have 
disagreed to the Repeal of the Duty on Tea, while they give 
up all the rest. This, you will say, is doing Things by 
Halves, of all others, in my Mind, the worst Method. This, 
if I am not greatly deceived, is not owing to Lord North, 
our present Premier, but to the Influence of the Duke of 
Bedford, and his Friends, who cannot be brought to con- 
sent to it. And yet, it is far from impossible that this im- 
portant Matter may still take a favourable Turn before the 
Bill get through both Houses. Our Operations have of late 
been so variable, that nothing is wholly to be dispaired of, 
whether the Event be of a good or a bad Tendency.— 
Lord Chatham, who is still playing an Artful and factious 
Game, in order to push himself into Power hath lately 
thrown out, in the House of Peers, a Sort of dark and mys- 
terious Opinion with regard to the Colonists, by which he 
leaves himself at Liberty to take whichever Side will suit 
his own private Purposes best. He said, about ten Days 
ago, that if the Americans went too far, he should be among 
the first to condemn them; so you can have no firm De- 
pendance upon him.—Last Wednesday I was in the House 
of Lords from 3 to 10 at Night, during a long tedious 
Debate upon the Expences of the Civil List, and upon ad- 
dressing the King to lay the several Particulars before them, 
in the Course of which it clearly appeared, that they were 
in no Respect larger than during former Administrations in 
the late and present Reign. The Duke of Grafton spoke 
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extremely well, and much to the Purpose. Lord Chatham, 
at length, stood up to auswer him; and the Debate insen- 
sibly turned into a personal Altercation between them. 
Lord C. endeavoured to justify his own Oeconomy while he 
himself had the Direction of the Treasury; talked much of 
the Danger our Liberties were in from the Application of 
Secret Service Money, and called the Duke a Novice in 
State Affairs—The Duke replied, with becoming Spirit, 
that the whole Amount of the Secret Service Money during 
the time he was in office was £35,000; that he appealed to 
their Lordships how far such a Sum (supposing the whole 
employed in that Way) was sufficient to bribe both Houses 
of Parliament; and that the noble Earl who spoke last, had 
not always thought him such a Novice as he now pretended 
to deem him, else he had not himself pressed him so much 
to accept the high Office he lately had the Honour to hold. 
—Lord C. endeavoured to evade this, by saying, he did in- 
deed recommend him to fill the Office of first Lord of the 
Treasury, but never thought him equal to the station of 
First Minister; that, besides, he had departed entirely from 
the Plan he had, upon that Occasion, concerted with him, 
and agreed to; that he had discarded many of his (Lord 
C.s) Friends, and among the rest the Lord Chancellor Cam- 
den, whom he had displaced for giving his Vote in that 
House, which totally put an End to Freedom of Debate. 
Upon this, Lord Marchmont moved that these Words 
should be taken down by the Clerk, assigning this Reason 
for it, that from his own Knowledge they were not true; for 
that the Ministry intended, and he himself advised, to turn 
out Lord Camden above a Month before he gave that Vote 
respecting the Middlesex Election alluded to. Lords Chat- 
ham and Temple now grew outrageous, insisted upon it 
that what he had said was strictly true, and seconded Lord 
M’s Motion to have the Words taken down and read; espe- 
cially when they perceived that the Court Party, unwilling 
to bring Matters to Extremities, were inclined to let the 
Affair drop, by coming to no Vote about it; for Lord Sand- 
wich had moved to adjourn. However, when the Opposi- 
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tion appeared to be positive to have the Words read (for 
Chatham wanted nothing more than to incur their highest 
Censure, and even to be sent to the Tower, in order to raise 
his Popularity) he, (Lord 8.) withdrew his Motion for ad- 
journing, and they were read accordingly.—It was next pro- 
posed, and carried upon a Division, by 83 to 35. That it 
did not appear to this House that he had any just Ground for that 
Assertion ; and so the Matter ended, much to the Mortifica- 
tion of Lord Chatham, who now appears upon their Journals 
to have told a falsity. Many Lords spoke upon the Occasion. 
Among the rest Lord Weymouth, who told the House, 
that whenever they had a Mind to enquire further into that 
Matter, he would tell them a better Reason than any that 
had yet been mentioned why Lord Camden had been dis- 
placed. By the bye, Camden was himself in the House that 
Day, but sneaked away as soon as his Name was Mentioned. 

The Gazette will tell you the Answer the King gave last 
Wednesday to the Remonstrance of the Livery of London, as 
it is called, but to which one tenth of them never assented ; 
and there too you will find a Copy of that extraordinary 
Performance. On Thursday the House of Commons ad- 
dressed his Majesty to lay both before them; and to day 
they are to take this impudent Application to the Throne 
under Consideration.—I wish I could form a Guess how 
they will treat those who promote it. Opinions are various. 
Some think they will act with Vigor upon this Occasion ; 
but I am afraid they will not; tho’ they cannot have a bet- 
ter Opportunity of quelling this unruly Faction than this 
superlative Piece of Insolence affords them. The Singu- 
larity of our present Situation is this, that while there is 
actually no National Dissatisfaction existing, our News- 
papers are filled with nothing but the most daring and 
unprecedented Attacks upon the Ministry and the King 
himself.—And all this is in reality the Work of an Incon- 
siderable Junto of Men, which I shall here name to you. 

1. Wilkes, the Members of y* Club at the London Tavern, 
calling themselves, the Supporters of the Bill of Rightes. 

2. Our Mayor Beckford, Sheriffs Sawbridge and Town- 
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send, Aldermen Trecotlick and Stevenson, George Bellas, 
the Proctor, Beardmore the Attorney, one Lovell, and a 
Number of Wrong-headed Common Council Men. 

3. Camden (who they say parried the Remonstrance), 
Chatham, Temple, Grenville, Burke (the supposed Author 
of Junius), Wedderburn, Shelbourn, D. of Richmond, and 
other Candidates for Power and Places, and who foment all 
this purely to bring about a Change of Ministry. 

4, And lastly, the Canaille of this City, grown insolent 
beyond all Example, by the Impudence of their Leaders 
abovementioned, and the almost wholly inexcusable Lenity 
and Forbearance of Government. 

Some imagine the Mayor and Sheriffs will be fined, the 
first £30,000 and the others £10,000 each, and, (as in our 
Provosts Wilson’s Case, in Porteous’s Affair, who much less 
merited the Dishonour,) be rendered by Act of Parliament, 
incapable of holding any Office civil or military in these 
Kingdoms.—But, for my own part, I am far from thinking 
that any such vigorous Measures will be taken. It is how- 
ever much to be lamented, that these factious Squabbles 
should so much retard all Public Business, that neither 
House have yet had a serious and cool Debate upon any 
Thing of real Consequence.—Wilkes’s Confinement expires 
the 18" of next Month, when it is likely the Malcontents will 
make their last and boldest Effort to put things into Con- 
fusion. But as the Parliament will then be sitting (tho’ some 
think they will separate the 11") I doubt not but proper 
Measures will be taken to disappoint and defeat them. 

I will endeavour to write you again by the April Packett, 
and remain, in the mean while, with the affectionate Com- 
pliments of all my Family to you and yours, 

Dear Davie 
Your most faithful and 
affectionate Friend and Servant 


Wu: StRaaN. 
By the Mary & Eliz. 
Cap‘. Sparks, Q. D. C. 


(To be continued.) 
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PENNSYLVANIA AND THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. Edited by Prof. 
John Bach McMaster.—Pennsylvania was the first of the large States to 
adopt the Federal Constitution. It was here that it was first thoroughly 
debated and considered. The excitement it called forth was intense, 
and the papers of the day were filled with able essays regarding it. In 
these papers will be found (almost entire) the debates in the Pennsyl- 
vania Convention called to ratify the Constitution. They have never 
been printed except in that form. What Elliot gives as the debates 
in the Pennsylvania Convention is nothing but the substance of James 
Wilson’s remarks made in a running debate, brought into the form of 
a single speech. What called these remarks forth does not appear; nor 
are the views of the minority of the Convention, which embody the very 
spirit of subsequent amendments to the Constitution, given at all. 

It was hoped that upon the Centennial Anniversary of the adoption 
of the Constitution Congress would make provision for collecting and 
publishing everything showing the development of thought that led to 
its formation. But as the appropriation requested for this purpose failed 
to pass, it is left to the citizens of each State to preserve the records of 
the part their ancestors bore in this momentous period of our country’s 
history. Pennsylvania’s part in the organization of the government, as 
in the struggle which preceded it, was broad and honorable,—more broad 
and more honorable than has ever heretofore been set forth. The ex- 
ample she set in recognizing the claims of the smaller States made the 
adoption of the Constitution ible. 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania desires to place this record 
permanently before the country. It proposes to publish in a single vol- 
ume of about five hundred pages the debates in the Pennsylvania Con- 
vention, and the ablest essays printed at the time, and, if the space will 
allow, biographical notices of the members of the State Convention, and 
of Pennsylvania’s representatives in the Federal Convention. Prof. 
John Bach McMaster has generously offered to edit the volume. It will 
be impossible to print it as one of the series issued by the Publication 
Fund of the Society ; and, as no portion of the expense will be charged 
to the fund, subscribers to that fand as such will not receive it. We 
therefore ask that all of the members of the Society will aid in the pub- 
lication of the volume. Should any profit result from its issue, it will 
be subject to the order of the Council of the Society. The labors of the 
editor and of the committee are gratuitous. 

We earnestly solicit your subscription to aid in the publication of the 
work. Five dollars per copy. 

Respectfully yours, 
JAMES T. MITCHELL, 
SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER, 
FREDERICK D. STONE, 
Committee. 
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OsiTuARY NoTICEs, PENNSYLVANIA GAZETTE.—Yesterday was in- 
terred here the body of Mary Bradway, formerly a noted midwife. She 
was born on New Year’s day 1629-80—and died on the second of January 
1729-30—just one hundred years and a day. Her constitution wore well 
to the last, and she could see to read without spectacles a few months 


since. 
Jany 6. 1729-30 


Sunday last died of a flux at Newtown in Chester County Philip 
Rhyddarch in the 102d year of his age, He was born in Caermarthen- 
shire in South Wales, and came into Pennsylvania about 40 years ago. 
He was a man of a peaceable disposition, very religious, and remarkable 
for his temperance, having never been overcome with drink during his 
whole life He has left behind him living, six children, 35 grandchildren, 
and 48 great grandchildren. 

Sept: 17. 1730. 


Monday last died Mr. David Potts, one of the Members of Assembly 
for this County 
Novr 19. 1730. 


Thursday last died here, after forty-eight hours illness, Dr. Griffith 
Owen, a young gentleman very much regretted. 
March 7, 1731-2. 


This day was decently interred here, Mr. Richard Townsend, a very 
ancient preacher among Friends, and a man of exemplary innocence 
and piety. 

March 30, 1731-2. 


Burlington Octob: 16. Yesterday about eleven o’clock in the forenoon 
at the Point House, died of a fever after a nine days illness, James 
Smith, Esq; one of his Majesty’s Council, and Secretary for the province 
of New Jersey, much lamented in general, as justly decarving the fair 
character he bore; being a man of great benevolence, moderation, and 
justice in the offices he filled, and regretted by his acquaintances as a 
cheerful sincere friend 

Oct 26. 1732. 


Saturday morning last died John Moore, i collector of his Majesty’s 
Customs for the port, which place he enjoyed above 30 years and was 
— a good officer. He died in the 74" year of his age 

ec: 7. 1782. 


The week before last died here, after a short illness, Mr. Joseph Nor- 
ris, eldest Son of Isaac Norris, Esq; He was a young gentleman of con- 
siderable learning, yet a most facetious and agreeable companion; and 
notwithstanding a polite education, was a sincere friend. His uncom- 
mon good-nature alone were sufficient to make his death regretted by all 
that had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

Oct: 18. 1733. 


Sunday night last, died here Mrs. Mary Chew, the wife of D™ Chew 
of this city, a gentlewoman very much beloved, and regretted by all that 
knew her. 

May 30, 1734. 
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Last Saturday morning died here, the lady of our worthy Governor, 
[Gordon] at his Country house near this city. after an illness which for 
some months past had seized her, though she was confined to her bed 
four days only before her death. Her corpse being brought to town earl 
on Sunday morning was decently and honorably interred in our chure 
about eight in the evening. She was descended of an honorable family 
in the southern part of Scotland, which suffered much through their too 
great attachment to that unhappy Prince King James the Second: Her 
two brothers bred up by their father in the protestant religion, being 
afterwards seduced from it, the eldest, dead some years since held an 
high office in the court of the late duke of ogee and the other is now 
confessor to his most Catholic Majesty. The lady was much esteemed 
by all that knew her, for her solid good sense, exemplary piety and ex- 
tensive charity, in which last few were more private, or according to 
their circumstances more bountiful to the unfortunate. She died a true 
ae poy of the Communion of the Church of England, for which she 

ad so great an esteem and veneration, that very advantageous offers 
made to her by her brothers could not draw her aside from a strict ad- 
herence to the principles of that excellent church. Her death is uni- 
versally lamented here, and she has left behind her a numerous family 
to deplore their irreparable loss. 

Sept: 19. 1734, 


On Saturday last died here Mrs Mary Allen, (mother of William 
Allen, Esq; Chief Justice of this Province) in the eighty-first year of 
her age; and on monday following her remains were interred in the 
family vault in this city, in presence of a great number of the principal 
inhabitants of the place. She was a lady of uncommon merit; esteemed 
and beloved by all that knew her, for her amiable and exemplary life, 
which was adorned with every virtue that endears the christian char- 
acter; but particularly eminent for unaffected piety, and unbounded 
charity, without the least ostentation. 

April 24, 1760. 


On Monday evening departed this life, universally lamented Mrs. Mar- 
garet Allen, wife to William Allen, ; Chief Justice of this Province ; 
and sister to the Honorable James Hamilton, Esq; our present gov- 
ernor ; and last night she was interred in the family vault, attended by 
a great number of the principal inhabitants of the city. She was a lady 
of most accomplished emgie, and on all public occasions, as far as her 
sphere reached, was a zealous encourager of every commendable and 
useful undertaking, warm in her friendships, remarkably charitable to 
the distressed, benevolent to all, and a singular example of moderation 
and humility in affluent circumstances. Sdes possessed of a very im- 
proved understanding, lively imagination, and penetrating judgment, she 
never failed to give the most sensible om pe to all who had the happi- 
ness of her acquaintance. But her chief desire was to be found in pri- 
vate life, one of the best wives, and of mothers; in which character she 
had the felicity to shine with singular lustre, and hath therefore now 
left a most affectionate husband, and a numerous and hopeful family 
of children to bewail a loss, which nothing earthly can supply to them. 
She bore her disorder with fortitude and serenity ; and having been long 
apprized of the nature of her case, she had resigned herself to wait her 
dissolution with all christian patience and submission, making use of 
every interval of her pain to give such lessons of instruction to her chil- 
dren, as showed a mind equally affectionate and enlightened with re- 
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spect to herself, whatever concern she had, it seemed chiefly to arise 

from the thoughts of that trouble and distress which she apprehended 

her severe and tedious illness must necessarily give to those about her. 
May 15, 1760. 


Yesterday morning, after a tedious sickness, departed this life, in the 
74th year of his age, the Reverend Mr Jones, who had been minister of 
the Baptist congregation in this city near thirty-five years, 

July 17. 1760. 


On Sunday the sixth of this month, departed this life in the seventy 
first year of his age, Samuel Dickinson Esq. first Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas in Kent County, on Delaware, and on the Wednesday 
following, was interred in the burying-ground belonging to the family, 
near Dover, attended by most of the principal inhabitants in the county. 
He was a gentleman possessed of so many worthy and valuable quali- 
ties of disposition and understanding, that if justice only should be done 
to his merit, strangers to his person would imagine the character to be 
drawn by some near and afflicted mind; and to those who had any inti- 
macy with him nothing more than that is necessary to make them pre- 
serve the remembance of his virtues, and to render his memory ever 
dear to them. The latter part of his life convinced all who saw him 
frequently, that such things as seem to be the greatest evils cannot make 
a good man miserable even here, for having supported a tedious state of 
uncommon pain and sickness with so much resignation and patience, as 
to be always remarkably agreeable in conversation, and very often 
acknowledging his gratitude to the Supreme Being, for the happiness he 
enjoyed in this condition, he left this world with a cheerfulness becoming 
the blessed hope he felt and expressed, to his last moments, of entering 
into another infinitely better. 

July 24, 1760. 


Yesterday were interred the remains of William Masters Esq; who 
was one of the representative of this city in Assembly, and a Provincial 
Commissioner for several years. He was not more remarkable for his 
superior fortune, than for his firm adherence to the constitution of his 
country, and the common rights of mankind— 

Novr: 27. 1760. 


A HIsToRY OF THE REGION OF PENNSYLVANIA NORTH OF THE OHIO 
AND WEST OF THE ALLEGHANY RIVER, OF THE INDIAN PURCHASES, 
AND OF THE RUNNING OF THE SOUTHERN, NORTHERN, AND WESTERN 
STaTE BOUNDARIES. ALSO AN ACCOUNT OF THE DIVISION OF THE 
TERRITORY FOR PUBLIC PURPOSES, AND OF THE LANDS, LAws, TITLES, 
SETTLEMENTS, CONTROVERSIES, AND LITIGATIONS WITHIN THIS RE- 
GIon. By Hon. Daniel Agnew, LL.D., late Chief Justice of Pennsyl- 
vania. Kay & Brother, Philadelphia, 1887, 8vo, pp. 246. 

Judge Agnew’s book is full of interest. From a professional stand- 

oint the bar is indebted to him for a lucid and valuable treatise explain- 
ing the intricacies of the questions which arose in the settlement of the 
land titles in the northwestern portion of Pennsylvania. The titles to 
land in this section were so involved that only a few lawyers who had 
studied the subject with great care, and had devoted themselves to the 
mastery of the difficult problems rr were considered by the pro- 
fession as at all competent to deal with them. Chief among these was 
the Hon. Daniel Agnew, whose reputation as an authority on questions 
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relating to land titles in the interior of the State followed him to the 
Supreme Court, where, as Justice and Chief Justice, he was called upon 
to deliver the opinions of that court in most of the intricate land cases 
which were decided during the time in which he sat upon the bench. 

The historical features of the book cannot fail to arrest the attention 
of the lay reader. The narrative of the influence of the French and In- 
dian war anc the treaty of Paris of 1763, of the difficulties which the Eng- 
lish encountered from the Indians in the endeavor to reap the benefits 
of that treaty, the final overthrow of their pretensions by the war of the 
Revolution, and the succession of the United States to titles claimed by 
discovery and occupation by the French and English, are set forth, as 
well as the expeditions against the Indians led by Crawford in 1782, by 
Harmar in 1790, by St. Clair in 1791, and the successful operations of 
Wayne, ending in the treaty of peace with the Indians in 1795, which 
was ratified by the Senate of the United States. 

Judge Agnew describes the various purchases from the Indians by 
which the Indian titles were extinguished “under the humane and en- 
lightened policy which characterized the course of William Penn and 
his heirs,” and cites the divesting act of the Assembly of November 27, 
1779, by virtue of which the Commonwealth became the sovereign pro- 
prietor of all the lands within the State, saving to the Penns all manors, 
private estates, and quit-rents, and all titles granted by the Penns prior 
to July 4, 1776. 

The effects of the acts-of Assembly providing for the redemption of 
certificates of depreciation given to the officers and soldiers of the Penn- 
sylvania Line in unlocated lands, and of the donation of lands to officers 
and soldiers in fulfilment of the promise of the State, with the many in- 
tricate and difficult questions which arose under them respecting the 
a the limitations, the taxes, the selection of lands, etc., are carefully 
treated. 

The Erie Triangle, the Reservations, and indeed the whole subject, 
closing with the decisions of the Supreme Court, which have finally set- 
tled the conflicting claims, and given stability to the titles to that sec- 
tion of the State, are explained and discussed with clearness and ability. 

Judge Agnew has brought to his work much personal knowledge and 
great experience. His book has rescued from oblivion an interesting 
and important portion of the history of our State, and it contributes to 
its legal literature a fund of information on the subject of which it treats 
which, it is safe to say, could not be found elsewhere. 


LETTERS OF WILLIAM REDWOOD, brother of Abraham Redwood, 
founder of the Redwood Library, Newport, R. I., to William Ellery. 
[Ellery MSS.] 

FEBRUARY 6* 1773. 

. . . The Assembly of this Province are now Siting and there appears 
to subsist more harmony between the Governor and Assembly than 
formerly ; they have done more Business than usual, in the early part 
of their Siting: They have passed a Bill for Emiting £150 000 Paper 
Currency, to be let out on Land security and no Person to have more 
money, than will amount to one third of the value of the Land to be 
Pledged, its to be sunk in sixteen years. and one other Bill they have 
passed, for Building a new Goal & Work-house, in or near this City, (I 
really believe the Talk of the Tin Canister &c brought it on the a 
The old Prison & Work-house is situated near the Middle of the City, 
and consequently much confined, and deprived of good Air, which I-ap- 
prehend must render it very prejudicial to those who are confined there, 
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The place to Set the New one is not yet determined, but the Building is 
to be large & Commodious, and Set in an Airy place: A Bill is also 
Passed for Building an addition to the Market, (in Market Street,) which 
is already 900 feet in length, and 20 in Breadth, but there is an absolute 
necessity for an addition; many hundreds of Persons who bring Pro- 
visions to Market, are under the necessity of exposing them for Sale in 
the open Streets; which must be very disagreeable in Stormy Weather. 
I would not be understood that the People carry the Provisions about 
the Streets from House to House as they do in Newport, but that they 
Stand or Set in the Street adjoining the Market, in which there is not 
room for them. The addition is to be 400 feet in Length, and the same 
Breadth of the old Market. There are several other inferior Markets in 
this City, some of which are to be enlarged next Summer... . I re- 
main with much Esteem 
Thy Assured Friend 


WILLIAM REDWOOD. 


PHILADELPHIA Sept' 1* 1774. 
DEAR FRIEND - 

Last third day Evening Governor Ward arrived in this City in perfect 
Health, and deliver’d me thy Kind Letter; I will shew him all the 
Civility in my power, he makes my House his Home, and will continue 
with me during his Tarry here I hope, his Company is very agreeable to 
me and although my time is pretty much taken up in Business, I will 
appropriate as large a share of it to wait on him, as I can conveniently. 

e next morning after Gov' Ward’s Arrival the Delegates from the 
several Provinces waited on him at my House, they are not all arrived, 
but all that were in this City at that time came, which were all the Del- 
oo? from So. Carolina except one who is expected here from New 

ork this day. those from Boston, from New Hampshire &c. with a 
Number of other very Respectable Inhabitants of this City among which 
number was Jno. Dickinson Esq’ the Pennsylvania Farmer with whom 
Gov' Ward is to Dine next Seventh day. I have had an opportunity of 
hearing the sentiments of all the Gentlemen Delegates from the Several 
Provinces now in the City, Respecting the unhappy Differences between 
G. Britain and the Colonies, and they appear to be firm in the Cause of 
Liberty, they are all very free and conversable as the Congress will be 
held in Carpenter’s Hall which is directly opposite my House, I shall 
have an opportunity of hearing from time to time how they go on, I 
apprehend they will be the most Respectable Body that ever met to- 

ether in North America. Gov' Hopkins and his Spouse arrived in this 

ity last evening in good Health, they make my House their Home 
during their tarry here. The Congress meet to proceed on Business on 
second day next. 

The Delegates from Connecticut arrived here last Evening. Governor 
Ward & myself waited on them directly after their Arrival, they appear 
to be very Clever, The Delegates from Jersey, New York, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina &c are not yet arrived, they are all expected 
(except those from No. Carolina,) in a few Days. I don’t expect I shall 
have time to write another Letter # this opportunity, for which Reason 
I must beg the favor of thee to Read this Letter to my Brother & all 
my good Friends thou may think proper. My Kind Love to all my 
Relations and Friends concludes me at present— 

Thy Loving & Affectionate Fr* 
and Kinsman 
WILLIAM REDWOOD. 
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ANNALS OF AUGUSTA COUNTY, VIRGINIA, WITH REMINISCENCES 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE VICISSITUDES OF ITS PIONEER SETTLERS; 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF CITIZENS LOCALLY PROMINENT, AND 
OF THOSE WHO HAVE FOUNDED FAMILIES IN THE SOUTHERN AND 
WESTERN STATES; A DIARY OF THE WAR, 1861-65, AND A CHAPTER 
ON RECONSTRUCTION. By JosEPH A. WADDELL. Richmond, 1886. 
Pp. 374. Price, $2.50. 

Mr. Waddell’s book, which is fully described in its title-page, will be 
welcomed as an important contribution to the history of Virginia. He 
has drawn his material from original and authentic sources, and pre- 
sents it in a lucid style and in chronological order. The biographical 
sketches are particularly valuable, and will be consulted by many be- 
yond the limits of old Virginia. A representation of the seal of the 
county court of Augusta and three maps illustrate the work. The paper 
and press-work are very creditable to the Richmond printers. The vol- 
ume is uniform with the publications of the Virginia Historical Society. 

Received from Messrs. Randolph & English, Richmond, Va. 


NeEcroLocy.—The deaths of the following Resident Members have 
been reported since April 1 last: 

Charles J. Peterson, elected 23d February, 1847. 

Hon. William 8. Pierce, elected 10th February, 1851. 

Franklin A. Comly, elected 11th October, 1852. 

John S. Newbold, elected 11th February, 1856. 

Richard L. Nicholson, elected 14th April, 1862. 

William Biddle, elected 28th April, 1862. 

Hon. Ulysses Mercur, elected 27th January, 1873. 


RECOVERY OF A COLONIAL DOCUMENT AFTER Two HUNDRED 
YEARsS.—It will be seen in Vol. I. p. 202 of the Pennsylvania Colonial 
Records, edition of 1852, under date of ‘‘ 19th 2d Mo. 1687,” that a letter 
from the Governor and Council of New York, dated April 15, 1687, was 
received and read, and thought to be of such importance that a copy was 
ordered to be sent to their President, Thomas Lloyd, then in New York. 

At a Council meeting held on the 10th of May following, the Presi- 
dent then being present, the letter was read a second time, and it was 
ordered that an answer be sent by the first opportunity, relating: (1 
“That we know of no such man as D’Plessy within this Province ;” (2 
that “‘as to the Susquehanna and Skoolkill Indians, we hope such care 
and diligence will be used as will give no just occasion of offence.” This 
is all of the record, the letter not being given. 

I cannot o the history of its whereabouts during these two hundred 
years, but I can produce the letter itself, recovered in an unexpected 

uarter after a long and unaccountable preservation. It was found in 
the attic of a house in Shirleysburg, Huntingdon County, Pennsylvania. 
The house was formerly owned by the Brewsters, then by Judge John 
Long, and, at the time of the discovery of the letter, by Judge William 
B. Leas. I can find nothing in the previous history of any of the fami- 
lies eo the house that will give any explanation as to how it got 
there. It was first found about twenty years ago, and is now in posses- 
sion of a son of the above-named Judge Leas. The paper is affected by 
age and is very frail. 

The following is a correct copy of the letter: 

GENTLEMEN. 

This is by comand of his Ex’cye the Govern’r and his Councill to let 

you know that for the Conservation of pease and friendship between the 


Vou. x1.—16 
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two crowns of England and France in these parts it has been agreed that 
no Runnawayes shall be entertayned by either partyes lett their pretenses 
bee what they will. 

And that one D’Plessy a Frenchman Runnaway from Canada with 
another mans wife besydes being considerably indebted and after have- 
ing lived for some tyme privately att Schonectide within this Govern’mt 
is fled in-to yours where, as the Govern’r & Councill are informed hee 
now remains, 

Therefor to prevent the occasion of Controversy between the French 
and us this is to desyre you that you would cause that the sayd D’Plessy 
bee forthwith apprehended and sent back hither in order to his being 
returned to the Govern’nt of Cannada as by him it’s desyred. 


His Excell’cy and Councill have likewise information that last year 


you had greate quantityes of Bever and peltry from our Indians and are 
now employeing Frenchmen and others to goe up the Schoolkill and 
Susquehanna Rivers. 

It is expressly contrary to the kings instructions that you should have 
any Comerce that way neither will your Govern’r bear you out in it. It 
being intended by the king that this Provinse alone as it has allwayes 
don should enjoy that trade. 

Therefor I am to lett you know that if you would avoid the king’s 
displeasure by not contradicteing what hee has declared to be his will you 
are to hold no further Correspondense with the Indians on Susquehanna 
nor Skoolkill above the falls neither concerning trade nor the purchase 
of land. Besydes that those people that shall be more immediately con- 
serned will feel the smart of it in this that they will have their goods 
seized and themselves taken prisoners by our Indians (who have orders 
so to doe) & brought to Albany to answer the same. And those few 
familyes of Indians that live upon the Susquehanna & Skoolkill are to 
bee removed from thense unlesse they oblidge themselves to bring their 
trade to Albany as formerly. 

It is not his Exc’yes intent to quarrell with your Governm’t or to seek 
occasions to complayne against it but on the contrary hee takes this 
opportunity that if possible by a tymely notise hee may remove what 
may bee the occasion of dispute. 

He further Comands mee to tell you that nothing shall bee occasion of 
differense between these Governmts, but where you seek to entrench 
upon the king’s right, and where that is not interested you may depend 
upon it you have him your friend. 

Iam 
Gentlemen 
Y’r humble Servant. 
J.S. Swinton. 
New York, 15th Aprill 1687. 

(Addressed :) To the Hon’ble the president and Councill of Penn- 
sylvania. 

(Endorsed :) Dated 15th April [Part torn off.] by Capt. Munevalie 
ye 19 Apr. 1687. 

A. L. Guss, 


THE HIsTORICAL JOURNAL.—We have received the first number of 
this new monthly magazine, edited by Mr. John F. Meginness, the his- 
torian of the West Branch boyen os he field chosen by its projector is 
rich in historical events, as it embraces the charming valley of the West 


Branch of the Susquehanna, the romantic region of the Juniata, and the 
northwestern counties of the State. Special attention will be given to 
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gathering incidents of ~_ oy reminiscences of pioneers, Indian 
antiquities, necrology, etc. e commend the Journal to all who are 
interested in the history of our Commonwealth. Published at Williams- 
port, Pa., at two dollars per annum. 


THE AMERICAN GENEALOGICAL QUERIES FOR 1887.—Mr. R. H. 
Tilley, editor of the Rhode Island Historical Magazine, announces that 
his ‘‘ Genealogical Queries for 1887” will be distributed about June 1, 
which will interest all who are at work on family histories, Address: 
Newport, R. I. 


A SHorT ACCOUNT OF THE First PERMANENT TRAMWAY IN AMER- 
1cA. By Robert Patterson Robins, A.M., M.D. Pp. 13. 

Dr. Robins, in his paper, which was read before the Engineers’ Club 
of Philadelphia in May of 1886, presents good evidence to substantiate 
his claim, that the tramway from Leiper’s Quarries, on Crum Creek, to a 
landing on Ridley Creek, in Delaware County, three-quarters of a mile 
in length, was the first permanent tramway constructed in America. It 
was completed in 1810, and therefore antedates those constructed at 
Nashua, New Hampshire; at Quincy, Massachusetts, and the great 
enterprise at Mauch Chunk, in this State. An excellent map, and a 
biographical sketch of the projector, Thomas Leiper, give additional 
value to the paper. 


CorRreEctTions.—In “ William Whipple’s Notes,” etc., Vol. X. p. 366, 
foot-note, for Willow Grove, Bucks Co., read Willow Grove, Montgomery 
County ; and in “The Federal Constitution of 1787,” Vol. X. p. 452, 
fourth line from foot, for John Louis Barclay read John Lewis Barclay, 
he was named after the late John F. Lewis. 


Queries. 


THE PALATINES OF BLOCK IsLAND.—About the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, cither through shipwreck or other disaster, a number of 
Palatine emigrants were landed in destitute circumstances on Block 
Island. So far as local antiquaries have been able to discover, no record 
was preserved which contains the details of this transaction. It was 
rem | known that a number of these emigrants were landed on the 
island, and that many of them perished. Some of the survivors left 
the island. One woman remained and married a negro. 

The opportunity for fancy to play with the shadowy details of this 
certain disaster and probable shipwreck has not been neglected. — 
inary details of the shipwreck have been published on the one hand, 
and on the other a vague story is hinted at rather than told of some great 
crime committed, which resulted in the abandonment of these destitute 
creatures upon this outpost of the continent. The name of the country 
from which the castaways came has been applied to the ship. A light 
which has at times been seen from the island upon the surface of the - 
ocean, and which in its form has suggested to the imagination of those 
who have described it some pei a to a burning ship under full 
sail, has been called the “Palatine Light.” The Palatine ship and the 
Palatine light have been celebrated in poetry and fiction. Whittier 
and Rev. Dr. Hale have each of them made use of the story and the 
tradition. 

Of the fact that there were certain destitute people landed on Block 
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Island in the second quarter of the last century there is no doubt. I 
have recently met with a reference to the wreck in a letter which, unfor- 
tunately, is not dated, but which must have been written between 1782 
and 1740, with strong probability that it was written in November, 1736. 

One of the conjectures with reference to the castaways is that they 
were destined for Pennsylvania. Setting aside the theory that the name 
of the ship was the “ Palatine,” information as to shipwrecks about that 
date, and examination of the missing ships of that year, might lead up 
to knowledge concerning the event. If there be truth in the suggestion 
that the Palatines were destined for Pennsylvania, then some allusion 
to the wreck may be hidden in the records and correspondence in Penn- 
sylvania covering that date, an allusion which might, ——. have no 
special significance except to one who was searching for the history of 
the Palatines. May I ask the publication of the foregoing, with a view 
of drawing forth such information as there may be upon this obscure 
point? 

ANDREW McFARLAND DaAVIs. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


“ EUGENIUS” AND Dr. WILLIAM LEwIs, 1767.—Did not Franklin 
write under the name of “ Eugenius”? In the Egerton Manuscripts in 
the British Museum are “ Original letters and papers relating to various 
mechanical inventions, with drawings.” No. 7 is “‘ Eugenius’ to Dr. 
William Lewis, with an account of a ‘machine for maintaining a uni- 
formity of heat,’ Philadelphia 9. Oct. 1767 f. 23.” 

Dr. William Lewis is probably the Dr. Lewis mentioned by Allibone 
as of Kingston, Surrey, author of several medical works, who died in 
1781. Sparks’s edition of Franklin’s Works, 1840, makes no mention of 
this X. Vol., though there is frequent mention in the index to the “ Let- 
ters of the Subject of Heat,” upon which Franklin made several inves- 
tigations. W. J. P. 


Wuo was Dr. JOHN MorcGaAn’s MOTHER ?—All the biographical 
sketches of this celebrated Philadelphia physician, including Dr. W. F. 
Norris’s recently published work on “ Pennsylvania Medical Biogra- 
phy,” fail to mention the name of Dr. Morgan’s mother. He was born 
in 1735, and was the son of Evan Morgan. 

Was this the Evan Morgan who married Catharine Potts, and whose 
marriage is recorded in the register of Christ Church ? 

What relationship did Catharine Potts, wife of Evan Morgan, bear to 
= — in Pennsylvania at that time? Was Dr. John Morgan 
their son 


Camden, N. J. 


WILLIAM JOHN PorTTs. 


Dr. BROWN OF THE NORTHERN LIBERTIES, 1746.—Information is 
desired of this person, whose residence was in the Northern Liberties 
from 1746 (and perhaps earlier) until shortly before 1760. In that year 
land was advertised in that township as formerly Dr. Brown’s. What 
was his Christian name? 

I have always suspected him to be the Dr. Joseph Browne, Franklin’s 
early acquaintance in New Jersey, whom he met at Bordentown in 1723 
rae fos was also living there as late as 1738), and at whose inn he 
—_—— in his memorable journey down the river. Dr. Wickes, in his 
“ History of Medicine and Medical Men in New Jersey,” gives a few 
additional particulars in regard to this singular character supplementary 
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to Franklin’s graphic description, but is silent as to his future history 
and date of death. His plantation in Burlington County was offered for 
sale in 1780, upon which he was then living. 


Camden, N. J. 


Rev. Henry MARTEN.—What is known of this clergyman, who died 
in 1764? In a graveyard at Ashland Mill Creek Bridge, near Yardley- 
ville, Pennsylvania, occur the following inscriptions on large slabs: 

“Here Lieth the Body of the Rev. Henry Marten who departed this 
life April A.D. 1764, aged 44 years.” ... 

“In memory of Elizabeth Marten wife of Rev. Henry Marten who 
departed this life 28 day of Oct 1760 In the 22 year of her 3 s*s 


WILLIAM JOHN Ports. 


RITCHIE OR RicKEY.—Information is desired of Mary Ritchie or 
Rickey, who was married in Philadelphia, 18 January, 1767, to Alexan- 
der Sears Hill, of Massachusetts. Whose daughter was she? ean 


THomas BEE.—Date of death of Hon. Thomas Bee, of South Carolina, 
is requested. ; ; 
.W. J. 


Replies. 


Mary BEcKET (Vol. X. p. 481, XI. 124).—The newly-acquired infor- 
mation promised on page 126 is to the effect that John Hornor, from 
Tadcaster, in Yorkshire, came to America with his wife, Mary, and their 
children in the year 1688. Some of their descendants are descendants 
also of Mary Becket. For several generations it was believed that the 
descent from Eleanor Percy was through Mary Hornor. One of her 
grandsons, born in 1737, is particularly referred to as having always en- 
tertained this belief. It was not until “several years after the death” of 
this grandson, writes one of Ais grandchildren,—a lineal descendant in 
the same degree from both Marys,—“ probably fifty years ago,” that in- 
formation came from “some of the Bownes, who had been looking into 
their family pedigree, that the descent from Eleanor Percy was not 
through Mary Hornor, but through Mary Becket. This was accepted, 
supposing they had evidence that such was the fact.” 

e evidence, however, has never been produced. In its absence, the 
case in favor of Mary Hornor, already the stronger by reason of prior- 
ity of claim, would seem to be further fortified by her possession of 
“large means,” derived, according to the earlier tradition, from the 
“heiress,” Eleanor Percy. A return to the pristine faith, that no reason 
has ever been shown for abjuring, would also rid us of the difficulty of 
accounting for the total disappearance of the fortune in the case of the 

enniless Mary Becket, and bor the absence of all reference to it in the 
etters of the period. The child seems to have been quite dependent 
upon the benevolence of others. It may be mentioned, by the way, that 
she never got even the hundred pounds, nor any part of it, that her kind 
foster-parents had intended to settle upon her (see Vol. X. 482). Haydock 
writes that this money was placed at interest “and lay upon Ba... 
woods tenement” until it “amounted to 180 pound (I haveing given y°® 
child credit for y° interest) there were 2 lives . . . a feauer entered y° 
family & in 7 or 8 weeks they both dyed & y® whole 180' was lost.” 
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And things having fallen out “thus in y° way of providence,” as Roger 
says, he is by no means pleased with the presentation of a “bill,” on 
Mary’s account, “upon y® head of y® other,” which also made his wife 
“uneasy, a word to y® wise is enough. Howev', though y® mony was 
lost, as before, yet thou know‘ something we have don, and may yet do 
something. But pray leave it to us and presse not further upon us.” 

So much for Mary Becket’s claims as an heiress. 

And now as to her parentage. I believe this to be settled by the 
mee register of Middlewich, Cheshire, an extract from which, certified 

y the present vicar, has been furnished me since the date of my last 
communication, together with a duplicate of the same from the tran- 
scripts of parish registers deposited in the diocesan registry in Chester. 

According to this authority, she was the daughter of John Beckett 
and Mary Brundrett (a form, or probably a corruption, of Brandreth), 
who were married on the 4th of May, 1671, and she herself was baptized 
about two years and five months thereafter, on the 1st of October, 1673. 
Supposing the baptism to have taken place within the usual period after 
birth, this would make her not quite eleven years old when she reached 
Philadelphia, on the 17th of September, 1684. 

And the same record tells us that on the very day of her christening 
her mother was buried. What became of the father does not appear. 
A search in the diocesan registry for his death or second marriage has 
been fruitless. The motherless child was adopted. as we know, by 
Eleanor Lowe, then living at Newton, within the parish and adjoining 
the town of Middlewich. The Lowes, not very long after this event, 
left Middlewich and went to reside at Crewood Hall, the home of 
Eleanor’s ancestors, which had been given up by the Gerards,—then 
represented by Lt.-Col. Gilbert Gerard, the Parliamentarian,—who re- 
moved to their Chester house in 1670 or 1672. The estate was weighed 
down with incumbrances “that had been growing for ages.” It may 
be of interest to Eleanor’s American descendants to learn something of 
the subsequent history of the family that has so long occupied Crewood 
Hall. The eldest son became a physician, married a citizen’s daughter, 
“of means,” and left a child and heiress, the wife of Dr. Norreys, of 
Speke (on the Lancashire side of the Mersey, near: Hale), who repre- 
sented a family in the like state of decay, and who left two coheiresses, 
one the wife, or mother, of Topham Beauclerc (of the Duke of St. 
Alban’s family), who died childless about the third quarter of the last 
century. 

A comparison of dates given in Eleanor (Lowe) Haydock’s “ Testi- 
mony” concerning her husband, will show that she was a “ Friend” at 
the time of Mary Becket’s birth, and a wish to bring up the little orphan 
in the same faith may have been one of her motives in its adoption. 
There may also have been a blood relationship, or the father may have 
deserted the child, or perhaps was unfit or unable to support it. The 

recise date of Eleanor’s removal to Crewood has not been ascertained, 

ut whenever it was, she probably went with her brother John, who 
also had become a Quaker, one of the “ many seals,” as his sister says, 
of Roger Haydock’s ministry. 

There is no record of Eleanor Lowe’s baptism in the diocesan regis- 
try, nor is her will to be found there, nor even an administration or in- 
ventory of her estate, so that it is probable that she had disposed, in her 
lifetime, of all that she had,—perhaps to her son Robert, who alone, of 
her children, survived her. The will of her husband, Roger Haydock, 
is recorded. It makes no mention of Mary Becket, but, after speaking 
of half a dozen chairs upholstered in “ Russia leather,” leaves half 
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the personal estate to testator’s wife, Eleanor, and entails the real estate 
upon his son Robert and his (testator’s) brother. It does not name an- 
other son who survived his father. The will, which is dated 29th Decem- 
ber, 1690, with a codicil of 24th April, 1693, was proved in April, 1701. 

I wish I were at liberty to give the name of the well-informed an- 
tiquary and historian to whom I am indebted for the greater part of this 
information, but to show his familiarity with his subject, and, incident- 
ally, the value of his opinion that there can be no “reasonable doubt” of 
the identity of Mary Becket of the parish of Middlewich with the wife 
of Samuel Bowne, of Long Island, I may state that he has been, for 
fourteen years past, engaged upon a history of Frodsham, the parish in 
which the Crewood estate partly lies, and that his name is well known 
in connection with one of the most important works relating to the his- 
tory and families of Cheshire. 

Could you find room for some extracts from his letters? Some of the 
numerous descendants here of the families he names might value the 
information, slight as it is. He says that Roger Haydock was a yeoman, 
or gentleman farmer, rich, for those days, and probably so by descent. 
The question of his religion, before he joined the Society of Friends, 
was a matter of some interest. My correspondent says that he may have 
been a Papist, for the Haydocks were an old Catholic family in Lanca- 
shire, where the Church of Rome had so many adherents, but in a news- 

aper article that I once came across in a scrap-book in the Town 
Theory at Warrington on the “ Haydocs of Haydoc” (sic) I found that 
the family had been divided in this respect, and that two Rogers of 
the name had served on opposite sides in the civil war. It also occurs 
to me that our Roger’s brother John speaks of their mother as being 
“inclined to the Presbyterian way.” But to return to my correspondent. 
“Church Registers,” he writes, “have been called ‘the poor man’s title 
deeds,’ as it is only among them that, in this country, we can possibly 
hope to find anything relating to his ancestors. The most of the 
Becketts seem to have been agriculturists—probably well-to-do farmers 
—others were of the yeomanry rank, no doubt. We have no reasonable 
hope of tracing the genealogy of classes who, at the best, have only held 
a little land for, perhaps, a generation or two at different and remote 
periods, and whose deeds have long since been destroyed or utterly lost, 
as is the fate of all deeds belonging to very small properties. . . . But 
the Becketts must have been always looked upon as substantial yeomen ; 
many members rising into the class above. . . . The letters you have 
referred to, as well as those printed in the journal (THE PenNA. MAG.) 
you kindly sent me, are, to me, the most interesting and novel of old 
documents. Old letters here are comparatively rare in families even of 
the best education of those times. . . . All these letters you refer to are 
clearly of the middle and lower middle classes, though I should put 
Haydock of the higher middle. The rarest possible thing, here, is a 
letter of any of these three classes, so far as my experience carries me. 
They have never been preserved. The Grammar Schools of the 17 
cent. educated, up to a certain point, some of the farmer and tradesmen 
classes, who could write very good hands. But scarcely any of them 
had interest in a correspondence that could not be sent by ship, but had, 

enerally, to be paid for at a practically prohibitive rate. But even the 
etters of merchants of that date are very rare in England. You may 
judge, then, how interesting to any reflective mind, are such letters as 
those that survive in America. . . . The Pembertons you mention 

robably sprang from the early manorial lords of that place, near 
Wises, a few miles from Haydock. The Towneleys of Towneley, near 
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Burnley and Blackburn, are a very ancient Lancashire Catholic family 
just extinct (in 1878) in the male line. ... I have among my papers... . 
some notes of ancient Lancashire charters relating to the Haydocks. 
Chorley (your Roger’s residence) is about 2 or 3 miles from Coppull and 
about 8 or 10 from Standish ; whilst Miles Standish came of the house 
of Duxbury, half a mile or so out of Chorley. . . . As to Crewood, the 
boundaries of the Parish of Frodsham cut right through the house. 
In 1775, they walked through a door-way and out at a window. But for 
the purpose of my History, I claim the family as Parishioners, which, in 
fact and practice, they were. For not only was half their house and 
much of their land in Frodsham parish, but they also buried &* there, 
and occasionally filled parochial offices in the 17 cent. The greater part 
of their estate lay in Wensetban (the next) parish.” 
THomAs STEWARDSON. 


THE PALATINES OF BLOCK IsLAND.—The editor of the PENNA. 
Mace. has in his possession a “ Letter of John Philip Meurer to his Uncle 
and Aunt, wrote at Sea between Long & Block Island, 20 miles from 
New London, in America, May 21, 1742, on board the Ship Irene or 
Peace.” Meurer was a member of the first organized colony of Mora- 
vians destined for the Province of Pennsylvania, which sailed from 
London, O. E., March 16, and anchored off Philadelphia June 6, 
1742. At the custom-house their vessel was registered under the name 
of the “Snow, Catherine, Thomas Gladman, Master,” but by the colo- 
nists she was called the “Irene.” The following extracts from this letter, 
although not in strict accordance with the dates of Mr. Davis, are given 
as a possible solution to the subject of his query: “To-day we came to 
and sailed between Long and Block Island . . . our captain not being 
certain what course to take for New London, went on board a sloop near 
us and engaged the pilot to take us in. When he came on board and 
saw sO many passengers, he inquired who we were and from whence we 
came. When informed, he stated that he had visited Marienborn and 
had lived some years at Koenigsberg. He has been here 17 years, and 
came over with 270 passengers who were cast away. . . . He is aSeventh 
Day Man, who keeps Saturday instead of Sunday. He also said, the 
year before, a ship came from Europe with passengers and just before 
making the land almost all of them died, and were buried, sometimes 
20-30-40 in one hole.” ... 


PANELES.—To the query of William Kite, PenNA. Maa., Vol. X. p. 
360, I would state that the meaning of the word “ Paneles” will be found 
in any Franco-Spanish dictionary thus, “‘ Panelle-Panela: azicar moreno 
sui purificar,” according to which the word would signify raw —_ 
sugar. . 


E. W.8., York, Pa.— Mim” is an abbreviation of “ Mimbo,” a drink 
prepared from rum, water, and loaf sugar, as ey from the following 
‘rates in Taverns,” fixed by the justices of York County, Penna., in 
July of 1752, “ for the protection of travellers from the extortions of inn- 
holders :” 
“1 qt Mimbo, made of West India Rum and loaf . . 10d. 
1 qt Mimbo made of New England Rum and loaf. - 2” 
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